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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  attempts  to  present  the  data  relevant  to  the  much-discussed 
question  of  five-act  division  and  five-act  plot  structure  in  the  Shakespear- 
ean plays,  and  to  draw  the  conclusions  to  which  the  data  logically  points. 
But  Shakespearean  drama  cannot  be  studied  successfully  in  vacuo;  there- 
fore this  central  question  to  which  the  study  is  addressed  perforce 
subsumes  questions  concerning  other  dramatic  literature,  particularly 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  and  the  Elizabethan,  of  which  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  are  an  integral  part.  Did  the  comedies  of  Terence  and 
Plautus  and  the  tragedies  attributed  to  Seneca  really  have  five-act  divi- 
sion? What  is  the  background  and  meaning  of  Horace's  statement  in  the 
Ars  Poetica  that  a  play  should  have  no  more  nor  less  than  five  "acts"? 
How  valid  is  Donatus'  description,  in  his  commentary  on  Terence's 
comedies,  of  how  each  should  be  divided  into  five  acts?  How  sound  is  a 
recent  thesis  maintaining  that  Renaissance  critics  developed  a  "formula" 
for  plot  construction  based  on  the  "five-act  structure"  of  Terence's 
Andria  and  that  this  "formula"  was  learned  and  applied  by  Shakespeare 
and  other  Elizabethans  to  the  construction  of  their  plays?  Why  are  some 
of  the  playbooks  published  in  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  theatrical 
career  (roughly  1590  to  1610)  not  divided  into  five  acts;  why  are  others 
so  divided?  Did  the  authors  of  divided  plays  themselves  make  the  act- 
divisions,  or  were  these  done  by  the  preparers  of  prompt-books  and 
other  transcripts?  What  does  the  difference  respecting  divisions  and  other 
data  indicate  about  the  theatrical  practices  in  the  period?  Were  there 
four  pauses  or  suspensions  of  action  on  the  stage  to  accord  with  the 
four  divisions  between  the  five  acts?  Were  pauses  or  intervals  between 
acts  the  practice  of  some  theaters  but  not  of  others? 

Above  all,  do  the  acts  in  a  divided  text — whether  made  by  author, 
prompt-book,  transcriber,  or  editor — coincide  with  parts  or  movements 
of  the  actual  plot  structure  of  the  play?  In  short,  is  there  typically  in  the 
Shakespearean  plays  a  "five-act  structure"?  The  study  seeks  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Origin  of  the  Five -Act  Convention 

i.  Greek  and  Roman  Drama:  Meros  and  Actus 

The  Greek  plays  of  the  fifth  century — the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides;  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes — had  "parts,"  that 
is,  there  was  an  alternation  of  choral  and  non-choral  sections.  As  Aris- 
tode  tells  us,  the  choral  song  was  the  original,  tragedy  developing  out 
of  the  dithyramb,  comedy  out  of  the  phallic  song.1  When  an  actor  who 
carried  on  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus  was  added,  the  non-choral  part 
had  its  beginning.  This  was  the  state  of  the  tragic  form  before  Aeschylus, 
who,  Aristode  says,  added  a  second  actor,  "diminished  the  activity  of  the 
chorus,  and  made  the  speeches  of  the  actors  the  leading  feature."  2  Aris- 
totle's statement  describes  the  latter  Aeschylean  tragedies  such  as  the 
Orestean  trilogy  rather  than  the  earliest,  The  Suppliants,  in  which  the 
second  actor  is  sparingly  used,  and  the  major  part  of  the  dialogue  carried 
on  by  one  actor  and  the  chorus  rather  than  by  two  actors.  In  contrast, 
the  action  of  The  Libation-Bearers,  the  second  play  of  the  great  trilogy, 
progresses  mainly  by  means  of  the  actors,  the  chorus  no  longer  playing 
the  major  role  as  in  The  Suppliants. 

Thus  Aeschylus  developed  the  dialogue  sections  and  created  the 
rhythmic  alternation  of  choral  and  non-choral  parts  which  is  the  essen- 
tial form  of  fifth-century  Greek  tragedy.  Sophocles  added  a  third  actor;3 
and  both  he  and  Euripides,  especially  the  latter,  further  reduced  the 
chorus,  so  that  the  alternation  of  parts  became  relatively  more  pro- 
nounced. The  number  of  dialogue  sections  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
is  on  the  whole  larger  than  in  Aeschylus.  But  from  a  quantitative  point 
of  view,  tragedy  remains  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  latter  plays 
of  Aeschylus. 

13 
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In  the  Poetics  the  quantitative  members  of  the  tragic  form,  those 
which  may  be  separated  in  the  text,  are  named  and  defined.  The  general 
word,  usually  tranblated  "part,"  is  meros  (plural  mere).  Four  mere  are 
designated:  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral  song,  the  last  sub- 
divided into  parode  and  stasimon.  The  prologue  is  the  entire  part  of 
the  tragedy  from  the  beginning  to  the  parode  of  the  chorus.  The  parode 
is  the  first  undivided  utterance  of  the  chorus.  An  episode  is  one  of  those 
entire  parts,  each  of  which  intervenes  between  two  whole  choric  songs. 
The  exode  is  that  entire  part  which  follows  after  the  last  choral  song  and 
reaches  the  end.  A  stasimon  is  a  song  of  the  chorus  not  in  anapaestic  or 
trochaic  meter.4 

Of  the  three  which  are  not  choral  song,  the  episode  alone  may  vary 
in  number,  and  hence  determines  the  total  of  quantitative  parts.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  episodes  developed  with  the  addition  of  a  second  and  a 
third  actor  to  become  the  mere,  which  carry  most  of  the  action.  In  the 
practice  of  Euripides  they  become  virtually  the  play  itself,  the  chorus 
diminishing  to  a  minor  role,  almost  to  interepisode  song.  Thus,  by  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  the  term  episode  had  developed  a  semitechnical  sense 
indicating  that  part  of  a  tragedy  between  two  choral  songs. 4a  The  other 
non-choric  mere  likewise  acquired  semitechnical  names  of  "prologue" 
and  of  "exode."  These  and  the  episodes  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  tragedy 
as  the  form  developed  in  the  latter  plays  of  Aeschylus. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  the  tragic  form  in  the  Poetics  remains 
that  used  by  most  modern  editors.  According  to  it  Aeschylus'  Prome- 
theus Bound,  for  example,  divides  as  follows:  prologue,  lines  1-129; 
parode,  130-208;  first  episode,  209-412;  first  stasimon,  413-451;  second 
episode,  452-541;  second  stasimon,  542-580;  third  episode,  581-912; 
third  stasimon,  913-938;  exode,  939-1 127.5  In  this  tragedy  the  three 
episodes,  together  with  the  prologue  and  the  exode,  make  up  five  non- 
choral  mere.  Sophocles'  Antigone,  however,  has  a  larger  count,  dividing 
thus:  prologue,  1-99;  parode,  100-161;  first  episode,  162-331;  first 
stasimon,  332-375;  anapaests,  376-383;  second  episode,  384-581;  sec- 
ond stasimon,  582-625;  anapaests,  626-630;  third  episode,  631-780; 
third  stasimon,  781-800;  anapaests,  801-805;  fourth  episode,  806-943; 
fourth  stasimon,  944-987;  fifth  episode,  988-1114;  hyporcheme  (taking 
place  of  fifth  stasimon),  1115-1154;  exode,  1155-1352.6  In  this  play 
there  is  a  total  of  seven  non-choral  mere. 
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May  the  non-choral  mere  of  Greek  tragedy  be  regarded  as  the  origin 
of  act-division  in  later  European  drama?  One  can  answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  but  if  one  is  to  refer  to  the  mere  as  acts,  one  should 
understand  two  facts.  First,  in  the  modern  theatre  "act"  always  suggests 
a  part  of  a  play  followed  by  a  pause  or  by  the  end  of  the  performance. 
If  the  stage  has  a  front  curtain,  it  is  drawn  at  the  end  of  an  act;  if  there 
is  no  curtain,  the  stage  is  empty  and  void  of  action  and  dialogue,  and 
spectators  can  leave  their  seats.  The  performance  of  a  Greek  play  of 
the  fifth  century,  however,  was  continuous.  The  term  "meros"  or  the 
more  specialized  terms  "prologue,"  "episode,"  and  "exode"  could  not 
therefore  have  suggested  a  pause.  The  choral  mere,  the  parode  follow- 
ing the  prologue,  the  stasimon  following  an  episode,  were  integral  ele- 
ments of  the  drama,  causing  no  break  in  continuity  of  presentation. 
Second,  the  Latin  word  actus,  from  which  the  English  "act"  in  its 
theatrical  sense  is  derived,  has  no  Greek  equivalent.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  list  of  Aristotelian  terms  we  have  just  considered  constitutes  the 
Greek  technical  vocabulary  as  regards  the  quantitative  division  of  plays. 
Originally  actus  signified  the  entire  performance  by  the  actores,  in  short, 
all  the  play  except  the  choral  element.  This  is  the  inclusive  meaning 
Terence  intended  when  in  Hecyra,  he  said,  primo  actu  placeo,  i.e.,  at 
the  beginning  the  performance  was  pleasing.  Later  actus  meant  a  section 
of  the  performance  caused  to  be  a  section  by  the  intervention  of  a  part 
not  performed  by  the  actores,  as  a  choral  ode  or  a  flute  solo.7  What 
Aristotle  meant  by  a  non-choral  meros  and  what  a  Roman  meant  by 
actus  are  practically  identical;  neither  term  suggested  a  pause  or  break 
in  the  performance. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  meaning  in  mind  in  interpreting  Horace's 
much-discussed  reference  to  acts.  "A  play  which  is  to  be  in  demand,"  he 
says  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  "and,  after  production,  to  be  revived,  should 
consist  of  five  acts — no  more,  no  less  .  .  .  The  chorus  should  discharge 
the  part  and  duty  of  an  actor  with  vigour,  and  chant  nothing  between 
the  acts  that  does  not  forward  the  action  and  fit  into  the  plot  naturally."  8 
As  the  context  shows,  Horace  had  in  mind  choral  tragedy  in  which  the 
chorus  is  an  integral  element,  not  merely  intermezzic  song,  so  that  he 
uses  actus  to  mean  a  complete  section  of  the  play  performed  by  the 
actors,  as  distinguished  from  sections  sung  by  the  chorus.  Obviously 
Horace,  as  a  Roman  critic,  applied  to  Greek  tragedy  a  Roman  word 
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designating  the  non-choral  sections  of  this  kind  of  drama. 

But  why  did  Horace  choose  five  as  the  required  number  of  actus  or 
non-choral  parts?  Nobody  has  ever  given  a  final  answer  to  this  question; 
there  have  been  various  conjectures.  The  only  clue  we  have  to  Horace's 
sources  is  the  statement  of  Porphyrio  that  Horace  digested  in  the  Ars 
Poetica  the  salient  critical  doctrines  of  Neoptolemus  of  Parium;9  sev- 
eral of  the  most  striking  lines  of  Horace's  epistle  were  derived  from 
Neoptolemus'  book  on  poetry.10  Perhaps  Horace  also  borrowed  the  five- 
act  rule,  assumed  to  have  been  formulated  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  But 
if  Neoptolemus  framed  the  rule,  on  what  did  he  base  it?  On  the  whole, 
five  is  not  the  typical  number  of  "acts"  {mere)  of  extant  Greek  tragedy. 
It  comes  nearest  to  being  the  norm  for  Aeschylus,  five  of  whose  plays 
have  prologue,  three  episodes,  and  exode.  The  Prometheus  Bound, 
analyzed  above,  is  one  of  these  five.  The  two  others,  the  earlier  Suppli- 
ants and  Persians,  have  no  prologues  and  hence  have  only  four  non- 
choral  parts. 

If  the  rule  was  based  on  actual  practice,  then  the  author  of  it  was 
preferring  Aeschylus  to  Sophocles  or  to  Euripides.  Of  Sophocles'  trage- 
dies, only  one,  the  Philoctetes,  has  five  acts;  of  the  others,  three  have  six, 
three  have  seven.  The  Antigone,  analyzed  above,  is  one  of  the  three 
having  seven  acts.  Of  Euripides;  only  the  Troades  has  Horace's  ideal 
five;  the  Medea  has  seven;  fourteen  others,  six  each.11  If  one  works  on 
the  theory  that  a  meros  may  be  a  longer  unit  consisting  of,  say,  pro- 
logue, parode,  and  episode,  one  still  finds  impossible  the  normalizing  of 
the  number  to  five.  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  it  is  true,  the  protago- 
nist is  present  in  the  prologue,  continues  in  the  parode  in  a  dialogue  with 
the  chorus,  and  remains  throughout  the  first  episode.  Regarding  this  unit 
as  the  first  meros,  one  comes  out  with  a  total  of  five.12  But  in  the 
Philoctetes,  prologue,  parode,  and  first  episode  are  unified  by  the  char- 
acter Neoptolemus.  Since  this  tragedy  has  five  mere,  such  a  combining 
would  reduce  the  number  to  four.  Thus,  of  the  thirty  tragedies  examined 
here,  only  seven  have  five  acts;  and  five  of  these  are  Aeschylus'. 

Horace  was  not  speaking  of  comedy;  but  if  we  consider  the  Aristo- 
phanic  plays,  we  find  the  mere  even  more  complex  than  those  of  tragedy, 
and  still  further  removed  from  the  Horatian  requirement  of  five.  Aristotie 
said  nothing  about  the  quantitative  parts  of  Old  Comedy.  Tzetzes  said 
that  the  kinds  of  mere  were  four:  prologue,  chorus,  episode,  and  exode.13 
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This  single  statement  sounds  much  like  Aristotle's  list  for  tragedy;  but 
Tzetzes'  more  detailed  analysis  and  those  of  modern  authorities  recog- 
nize prologue,  parode,  agon,  parabasis,  episodes,  chorika,  and  exode.  An 
Aristophanic  comedy  is  thus  divided  into  from  seven  to  nine  parts,  of 
which  two,  the  parabasis  and  the  agon,  are  sometimes  duplicated;  and 
two  others,  the  episode  and  the  chorikon  (stasimon),  occur  as  many  as 
five  times  in  a  single  comedy.14  Furthermore,  no  theory  of  combining 
parts  into  larger  meros  units  will  work,  because  no  two  of  the  plays  have 
a  precisely  similar  system  of  parts.  In  Old  Comedy  the  number  of  mere, 
even  of  the  non-choral,  was  certainly  not  five. 

In  the  tragedies  of  the  fifth  century  and  in  the  Aristophanic  comedies, 
the  chorus,  we  have  seen,  was  an  integral  part  of  the  drama,  causing  no 
break;  on  the  contrary,  it  contributed  to  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  action 
and  was  inseparable  from  the  total  artistic  effect.  Even  Euripides  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  make  the  choral  element  an  interpolation,  though  his 
tendency  in  this  direction  brought  on  him  the  censure  of  Aristotle,  who 
remarked  in  the  Poetics:  "The  chorus  should  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
actors,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  and  should  participate 
in  the  action,  not  as  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  but  as  in  those  of  Sopho- 
cles." 15  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  artistic  unity  would  not  let  him  condone 
the  breaking  of  the  rhythmic  continuity  of  tragedy  by  anything  extra- 
neous. What  he  says  next  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  use  of  the  chorus  in 
his  own  time.  "In  other  poets  the  songs  are  not  more  closely  connected 
with  the  plot  in  which  they  appear  than  with  some  other  tragedy.  There- 
fore they  are  now  singing  interpolated  songs,  a  practice  that  Agathon 
first  introduced.  Yet  what  difference  is  there  between  singing  interpolated 
songs  and  transferring  a  speech  from  one  play  to  another?"  16  The  Greek 
word  translated  "interpolated  songs"  is  embolima,  the  use  of  which  he 
says  was  begun  by  Agathon.  Aristotle  is  then  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Euripides  and  that  of  Agathon.  Euripides  intro- 
duces in  some  of  his  latter  plays  (the  Helena,  the  two  Iphigenias,  and 
the  Phoenissae)  stasimon  whose  content  has  only  slight  relationship  to 
the  plot,  so  slight  that  the  choral  ode  might  appear  as  well  in  another 
play.17  The  new  practice  of  Agathon  was  of  using  embolima,  that  is,  of 
simply  writing  in  the  word  XOPOY  at  appropriate  points,  leaving  to  the 
director  the  introduction  of  whatever  pleased  him — a  choral  ode  from 
another  play,  perhaps  a  dance  or  a  popular  song.18  Yet,  adds  Aristotie, 
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there  is,  after  all,  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  practices,  since 
both  interpolate  extraneous  matter  which  disrupts  the  artistic  unity. 

This  practice  deplored  by  Aristotle,  the  use  of  embolima,  had  already 
begun  in  the  last  plays  of  Aristophanes.  In  the  MSS  of  the  Ecclesiaszusae, 
XOPOY  occurs  twice;  in  those  of  the  Plutus,  KOMMATION  XOPOY 
occurs  once.19  Modern  editors  have  conjecturally  inserted  another 
XOPOY  in  the  former  comedy,  five  others  in  the  latter.20  Students  of 
Aristophanes  are  agreed  that  at  these  points  the  dramatist  intended 
embolima  at  performances.  These  two  comedies,  however,  still  have 
choruses  which  figure  in  the  action  and  engage  in  dialogue  with  the 
actors,  so  that  Aristophanes  shows  only  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of 
interpolated  songs.  But  the  fact  that  embolima  were  used  at  all  in  his 
last  two  plays  indicates  a  trend.  As  Maidment  says: 

In  the  Plutus  the  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  episodes  in 
quite  a  new  way.  Down  to  and  including  the  Ecclesiaszusae, 
the  average  number  of  Epeisodia  in  any  play  is  two.  The 
Plutus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  five:  and  this,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  absence  of  Parabasis  and  Syzygies,  throws  a  vast 
amount  of  fight  on  contemporary  comic  tendencies.  Aristoph- 
anes is  clearly  feeling  his  way  towards  the  purely  episodic 
form  characteristic  of  New  Comedy  as  we  know  it  in  Menan- 
der,  Plautus,  and  Terence.21 

What  Aristotle  told  us  about  the  substitution  of  embolima  for  integral 
choral  song  in  the  tragedies  of  his  time  may  actually  be  seen  in  the 
fragments  of  Menander's  comedies.  No  choral  songs  appear  in  the 
texts,  the  places  where  they  occurred  being  indicated  by  XOPOY.  In 
the  Epitrepontes  after  verse  35  occurs  a  single  P  which  editors  agree  is 
a  remnant  of  /XO/P/OY/;  after  verse  201  occurs  the  full  word.  In  the 
Samia,  XOPOY  occurs  after  verse  271;  in  the  Perikeiromene,  after  verse 
147.  In  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hero  appears  XOP/OY/.22  Since 
the  embolima  so  indicated  were  of  little  or  no  relation  to  the  play,  they 
broke  the  action  into  parts — into  acts,  as  it  were.  The  performance  was 
still  continuous,  as  the  earlier  drama  had  been;  but  while  the  interpolated 
song  and  dance  was  in  progress,  the  spectators  experienced  more  of  a 
sense  of  pause  than  in  the  earlier  plays. 

Although  the  Menandrian  fragments  do  have  this  form  of  theatrical 
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punctuation,  nothing  about  them  shows  that  the  number  of  acts  was  five. 
Modern  editors  infer,  soundly  enough,  that  if  XOPOY  appears  in  the 
fragments,  it  must  have  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  original  com- 
plete texts;  but  their  assumption  that  there  were  precisely  four  interpo- 
lations in  each  play  and  their  editorial  insertions  to  make  five  acts 
(especially  for  the  two  longest  fragments,  the  Epitrepontes  and  the 
Perikeiromene)23  could  be  founded  only  on  their  acceptance  of  Horace's 
"law"  and  of  the  statement  of  Donatus,  the  fourth-century  commentator 
on  Terence,  that  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  had  five  acts.24  Nothing  prior 
to  the  Ars  Poetica  indicates  that  dramatists  felt  constrained  by  tradition 
or  rule  to  limit  their  acts  to  five.  Of  thirty  tragedies,  only  seven  have 
five  mere;  thus  the  evidence  would  indicate  no  norm  of  five.  Even  if  a 
complete  New  Comedy  with  four  occurrences  of  XOPOY  were  extant, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  division  into  five  acts  was  the  general 
practice.  Still  less  justified  is  the  editorial  assumption  of  five  on  the  basis 
of  two  instances  of  XOPOY  in  one  fragmentary  play  and  one  instance 
in  each  of  three  others. 

Thus  Horace's  five-act  rule  is  clearly  not  based  on  the  typical  prac- 
tice of  the  Greek  dramatists  whose  plays  are  extant.  As  suggested  above, 
he  may  have  been  stating  a  precept  derived  from  Neoptolemus  and 
perhaps  formulated  from  the  practice  of  Hellenistic  playwrights.  If  such 
was  the  origin  of  Horace's  rule,  we  have  no  way  of  verifying  it  as  a 
description  of  actual  practice,  since  neither  whole  plays  nor  substantial 
fragments  of  them  have  survived  from  the  Hellenistic  period.  If  the 
formulator  of  the  rule  meant  it  as  his  opinion  of  the  most  effective  length 
for  a  tragedy,  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  practice,  he  was  probably 
a  conservative  critic  who  preferred  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  with  their  five 
mere  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  of  Euripides.  Horace's  remark  immedi- 
ately following  his  five-act  statement  that  the  chorus  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  drama,  so  remarkably  similar  to  Aristotle's  on  the 
same  subject,  sounds  like  a  conservative  opinion  leaning  toward  the 
older  tragedy.  Whatever  its  origin,  the  rule  was  not  based  on  the  general 
Greek  practice  as  we  know  it  from  the  existing  plays. 

ii.  Donatus7  Division  of  Terence 

Horace  merely  stated  that  a  tragedy  ought  to  have  five  acts;  so  far  as 
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we  know,  he  neither  wrote  nor  edited  plays.  The  first  to  apply  the  five- 
act  law  was  Aelius  Donatus,  who  in  his  commentary  on  Terence  de- 
scribed how  each  of  Terence's  comedies,  except  the  Heautontimoru- 
menos,  should  be  divided  into  five  acts.  Donatus  claimed  that  he  was 
following  ancient  authority,  especially  that  of  Varro.  As  one  of  the 
ancient  authorities,  Horace  is  not  mentioned;  Donatus  names  only 
Varro,  in  an  apology  for  not  making  the  acts  equal  in  length: 

Varro  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  in  this  play  [Hecyra]  and  in  others  the  acts  are  equal- 
ized in  number  of  scenes  and  pages,  since  this  division  was 
based  on  the  progress  of  the  intrigue,  not  on  the  number  of  the 
lines,  in  the  practice  not  only  of  the  Latins  but  also  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.23 

The  Greek  dramatists  divided  their  plays  into  five  acts  by  means  of 
choruses,  he  says;  it  is  therefore  his  task  to  divide  the  plays  of  Terence 
into  five,  even  though  the  task  is  complicated  by  the  deliberate  obscu- 
ration of  the  divisions  by  the  Roman  comic  poets,  who  did  so  because 
they  feared  that  bored  spectators  would  take  the  end  of  an  act  as  an 
excuse  to  leave  the  theatre  without  seeing  the  remainder  of  the  play. 
"Yet  the  learned  ancients  distinguished  and  separated  the  acts  as  we 
shall  explain.  .  .  ."  26  Other  than  this  vague  reference  to  the  "doctis 
veteribus"  and  to  Varro,  Donatus  gives  no  clue  to  his  authorities  for  the 
five-act  law.  One  suspects,  however,  that  he  had  in  mind  the  rule  in  the 
Ars  Poetic  a. 

His  statement  that  the  principle  which  determines  the  length  of  an  act 
lies  "in  rerum  discriptione"  sounds  like  a  hint  that  his  act-division  is 
based  on  plot  units.  This  is  misleading,  because  he  elsewhere  leaves  no 
doubt  that  in  making  the  divisions  he  worked  on  a  different  principle. 
To  explain  this  he  first  gives  a  short  history  of  comedy.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  only  a  chorus,  gradually  adding  actors  until  a  five-act  form 
evolved.  The  original  choral  element  diminished  until  the  time  of  the 
Greek  New  Comedy,  when  the  chorus  disappeared  and  not  even  a  place 
was  left  for  it.  For  a  while  Menander  left  a  place;  later  he  and  others 
eliminated  even  the  place;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  act- 
divisions.27  In  Terence's  adaptations  of  New  Comedies  the  result  was 
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continuous  performance;  the  playwright,  fearful  of  the  effect  a  break  in 
continuity  would  have  on  the  spectator  (as  explained  above),  wished  all 
the  acts  to  appear  as  though  united  in  one.28 

Thus,  Donatus  says,  the  ferreting  out  of  Terence's  obscured  act-divi- 
sions is  most  difficult.  The  rule  that  no  person  should  make  more  than 
five  exits  is  helpful  but  deceptive,  because  sometimes  we  may  think  a 
person  has  gone  out  when  actually  he  simply  ceases  to  speak  and  re- 
mains on  the  stage  silent.  Nevertheless,  these  act-divisions  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  way  to  do  so  is  to  observe  alertly  where  the  stage  is  vacant 
of  all  persons.  At  these  points  the  chorus  or  the  flute-player  was  origi- 
nally heard.  When  one  finds  a  vacant  stage,  one  knows  that  here  an 
act  ended.29 

By  his  rule  of  the  empty  stage  Donatus  divided  five  of  the  six  come- 
dies of  Terence  into  acts.  For  each  he  found  precisely  four  empty  stages, 
and  thus  attained  the  result  of  five  acts  for  each.  He  admits,  however, 
that  at  times  he  has  broken  his  own  rule.  In  the  Andria  he  marked  an 
empty  stage  at  a  point  where  all  persons  seem  not  to  have  left;  but  we 
must  remember,  he  says,  that  Terence  designated  the  vicinity  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  a  person  could  come  in  and  go  out  in  minor  entrances 
and  exits.  Apparendy  he  means  that  some  vacant  stages  are  not  decisive 
enough  to  mark  the  end  of  an  act.  At  any  rate,  he  continues,  this  kind 
of  act-division  is  not  contrary  to  that  handed  down  from  ancient 
authority.30 

This  is  a  puzzling  statement.  If  he  means  that  he  already  had  the 
actual  points  of  division  from  Varro  and  other  ancient  critics,  why  did 
he  need  to  look  so  alertly  for  the  obscured  empty  stages  which  disguised 
the  act-divisions?  Does  he  mean  that  his  authorities  made  allowances 
for  empty  stages  not  significant  enough  to  mark  acts?  Or  does  he  mean 
that  the  ancient  critics  simply  stated  that  each  play  had  or  ought  to  have 
five  acts  (as  Horace  did)  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  the  division 
come  out  so,  whether  or  not  the  number  of  empty  stages  really  indicated 
five  acts? 

One  has  difficulty  in  taking  seriously  Donatus'  account  of  five-act 
division  in  Terence.  The  more  he  belabors  his  explication,  the  more 
obvious  it  becomes  that  there  was  no  five-act  division  and  that  Donatus 
was  the  prince  of  Procrustean  distorters,  ridden  by  a  theory  which  he 
could  not  throw  off  but  which  he  himself  realized  had  something  wrong 
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with  it.  The  learned  ancients  said  there  were  five  acts  in  Terence's  plays. 
These  five  acts  did  not  seem  to  be  there:  all  were  as  one;  the  play  was 
without  act-pauses  because  Terence  deliberately  left  them  out.  The  divi- 
sions weren't  there;  yet  they  were  there,  because  the  learned  ancients 
said  they  were.  The  reason  Donatus  gives  for  Terence's  doing  this  strange 
thing  is  a  superb  piece  of  unconscious  humor:  Terence  was  afraid  that 
if  he  halted  the  action  of  the  play,  the  spectators  would  get  up  and  leave. 
The  spectators,  Donatus  implies,  did  not  really  enjoy  the  performance, 
the  play  not  holding  their  interest  in  the  least;  they  sat  there  in  polite 
boredom,  looking  for  an  excuse  to  take  their  leave.  Terence  therefore 
resorted  to  dissimulation.  Secretly  keeping  his  five-act  division,  he  made 
it  appear  that  the  performance  was  continuous,  just  as  if  the  play  had 
one  act;  thus  he  tricked  the  spectators  into  remaining,  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  end  of  an  act  to  relieve  their  enforced  ennui. 

The  divisions  which  Donatus  made  for  five  comedies  and  that  which 
Calphurnius  made  in  1476  for  the  sixth,  the  Heautontimorumenos,31 
were  adopted  by  Renaissance  editors  with  but  minor  changes,  thus  be- 
coming the  foundation  of  the  act-division  still  appearing  in  editions  of 
Terence.  Yet  modern  study  has  shown  that  Donatus'  work  was  far  from 
accurate.  He  assumed  from  his  "doctis  veteribus"  that  both  Greek  New 
Comedy  and  the  plays  of  Terence  derived  therefrom  had  an  invariable 
five-act  division.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  though  Greek  plays  may  be  said 
to  have  acts  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  term  "mere"  and  the  Roman 
"actus,"  the  acts  do  not  usually  number  five.  Donatus'  procedure,  in 
short,  was  based  on  a  false  premise. 

iii.  Terence  and  Plautus 

Modern  classical  scholars,  equipped  with  better  texts  and  textual 
methods  than  Donatus  had,  have  shown  that  Terence's  comedies  do  not 
typically  have  four  vacant  stages.  At  eight  places  in  the  five  plays  he 
examined,  Donatus  marked  an  act-division  without  the  occurrence  of 
an  empty  stage:  in  Andria,  after  lines  300,  458,  and  624;  in  Phormio, 
after  230,  464,  and  727;  in  Hecyra,  after  726;  in  Adelphoe,  after  762.32 
At  two  points  in  Heautontimorumenos  Calphurnius  made  divisions  with- 
out empty  stages,  after  lines  212  and  61 3. 33  On  the  other  hand,  Donatus 
either  overlooked  some  empty  stages  or  regarded  them  as  insufficientiy 
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significant  to  mark  the  ends  of  acts.  The  Andria,  modern  scholars  find, 
has  only  two  empty  stages;  the  Adelphoe,  in  contrast,  has  ten.  The 
Phormio  has  six;  the  Eunuchus,  five;  the  Heautontimorumenos,  four;  the 
Hecyra,  five.34 

The  comedies  of  Plautus  remained  undivided  until  1500  in  the  edition 
of  Ioannes  Baptista  Pius,  who  adopted  the  empty-stage  rule  of  Donatus 
and  described  the  divisions  without  numbering  the  acts.  His  division 
never  had  the  prestige  and  authority  of  Donatus'  for  Terence,  and 
underwent  more  changes  in  subsequent  early  editions;  however,  Pius' 
work  was  the  foundation  of  the  traditional  division  still  appearing  in 
"standard"  texts.  This  traditional  system  marks  acts  at  points  where  no 
empty  stages  occur:  after  Amphitryo,  1008  and  1052;  Aulularia,  405 
and  807;  Bacchides,  1086;  Cistellaria,  113;  Epidicus,  525;  Mostellaria, 
347  and  531;  Versa,  448;  Stichus,  273;  Truculentus,  208  and  892.35 

Empty  stages  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Plautine  than  in  the  Teren- 
tian  plays.  These  range  in  number  from  the  ten  of  the  Rudens  to  the 
two  of  the  Mostellaria.  Five  plays  (Casina,  Menaechmi,  Persa,  Stichus, 
Trinummus)  have  six  each;  four  (Cistellaria,  Epidicus,  Poenulus, 
Pseudolus)  have  five  each.  Only  the  Miles  Gloriosus  has  the  four  called 
for  by  the  Donatus-Pius  theory  of  five  acts  based  on  empty  stages.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  typical  number,  though  six  comes  nearer  to  being  such 
than  four. 

Modern  scholars  are  fairly  well  agreed,  despite  minor  differences,  on 
the  number  of  empty  stages  in  both  Terence's  and  Plautus'  plays;  but 
on  the  question  of  whether  these  empty  stages  are  the  survivals  of  for- 
mer pauses  between  acts,  they  differ  sharply.  Some  hold  that  most,  if 
not  all,  vacant  stages  mark  only  insignificant  or  even  accidental  pauses 
which  have  little  meaning  for  act-division.  Indeed,  this  group  maintains 
that  the  action  of  a  Roman  comedy  was  continuous.  Granting  that  some 
performances  may  have  been  broken  by  an  occasional  musical  interlude, 
they  see  no  regular  pattern  of  act-pauses.36  Others,  though  not  agreeing 
wholly  with  Donatus'  and  Pius'  divisions,  maintain  that  in  most  of  the 
plays  a  five-act  system  is  observable,  those  where  five  acts  do  not  appear 
being  exceptional.37  Still  others  hold  that,  although  those  who  believe  in 
continuous  action  are  right  in  their  view  that  many  empty  stages  do  not 
indicate  act-pauses  and  that  there  is  no  basis  for  a  presupposed,  inevi- 
table act-division,  nevertheless  the  Roman  dramatists  must  have  been 
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aware  of  the  mews  division  of  the  Greek  comedies  they  adapted.  The 
Menandrian  fragments  prove  that  the  Greek  plays  were  punctuated  by 
XOPOY;  the  MSS  of  these  plays  which  Plautus  and  Terence  used  must 
have  had  the  meros  or  actus  divisions  so  indicated.  The  number  of  mere 
in  the  Greek  originals  was  not  necessarily  five,  nor  did  the  Roman  play- 
wrights always  retain  the  same  number  as  in  the  Greek  originals.88 

Those  who  believe  in  act-division,  however,  vary  widely  in  their  views 
of  which  empty  stages  signify  the  ends  of  acts.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Adelphoe,  for  example,  has  ten  empty  stages,  after  verses  154,  287,  354, 
510,  516,  609,  712,  786,  and  854.  Donatus  made  divisions  after  154, 
287,  516,  and  for  the  end  of  his  fourth  act  chose  762,  where,  it  is  cer- 
tain, the  stage  is  not  vacant.  Thus  for  him  three  of  the  ten  vacant  stages 
marked  significant  pauses.  This  division  is  still  found  in  standard  edi- 
tions such  as  Kauer-Lindsay's  and  Ashmore's.39  Sargeaunt's  retains  the 
traditional  divisions  in  the  Latin  text,  but  in  the  parallel  English  trans- 
lations makes  the  fourth  after  712,  where  an  empty  stage  occurs,  instead 
of  after  Donatus'  762.  Legrand,  who  finds  five  acts  in  each  of  Terence's 
plays,  makes  the  divisions  of  the  Adelphoe  at  empty  stages  after  154, 
354,  516,  and  712.40  In  1908,  prior  to  the  editions  cited  above  and  to 
Legrand's  work,  Leo,  rejecting  the  traditional  five  acts,  divided  the 
Adelphoe  into  six  mere,  after  154,  287,  516,  712,  and  854.41  Keym, 
also  rejecting  the  traditional  divisions,  created  a  new  regularity  with 
three  for  the  Adelphoe  and  for  each  of  the  other  Terentian  plays.42 
Weissinger,  following  Leo,  sees  six  acts  in  the  Adelphoe. ,43 

In  contrast  to  the  ten  empty  stages  of  the  Adelphoe,  the  Andria  has 
only  two — after  171  and  819.  Donatus  either  overlooked  or  regarded 
as  insignificant  that  after  171;  thus  he  made  divisions  at  three  points — 
300,  458,  and  624 — where  no  empty  stages  occur.  Legrand,  however, 
finds  only  one  empty  stage  in  the  Andria,  after  819;  but  hypothetically 
creates  three  others,  after  227,  523,  and  624,  which  he  regards  as 
"appropriate,"  and  so  turns  out  five  acts  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
that  nearly  all  Roman  comedy,  like  the  New  Comedy  originals,  were 
so  divided.44  Both  Leo  and  Weissinger,  accepting  the  empty  stages  as 
they  are,  divide  the  play  into  three  acts.45 

The  views  regarding  the  division  of  the  other  Terentian  comedies  are 
equally  divergent.  The  Eunuchus,  according  to  Legrand,  has  five  acts; 
Keym  divides  it  into  three,  Leo  into  six,  Weissinger  into  four.  For  the 
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Hecyra,  Legrand,  as  usual,  sees  five;  Keym,  three;  Leo,  six;  Weissinger, 
four.  On  five  for  the  Heautontimorwnenos  and  for  the  Phormio,  Le- 
grand, Leo,  and  Weissinger  agree. 

The  attempts  to  divide  Plautus'  comedies  show  a  similar  lack  of 
agreement.  Legrand  and  Frete,  both  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
five-act  tradition,  find  four  significant  pauses  in  nearly  all  the  plays;  but 
even  they  have  to  admit  that  some  of  the  plays  will  not  be  so  divided, 
despite  rationalizing  and  juggling  of  empty  stages.  Legrand  finds  five  acts 
in  twelve  of  the  plays,  thinks  five  are  most  probable  in  two  others,  and 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  see  divisions  in  the  others  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  contaminated.46  Donatus  and  Pius  had  to  have  five  acts  at  all 
costs;  Legrand  is  of  their  school;  he  will  have  either  five  acts  or  chaos. 
Frete  likewise  sees  five  acts  nearly  everywhere,  so  dividing  eleven  of  the 
Plautine  plays.  An  example  of  Frete's  Procrustean  rationalizing  is  found 
in  her  analysis  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  which,  she  finds,  has  only  two 
sure  pauses,  after  verses  595  and  946;  yet,  turning  her  back  on  her  own 
conclusions,  she  states  that  the  play  has  five  acts.47  For  the  Persa,  Frete's 
study  leads  her  to  the  conclusion  that  the  play  has  three  acts,  which  she 
rather  grudgingly  records,  but  with  a  longing  glance  over  her  shoulder 
at  Egypt  with  its  five  fleshpots.48  Elsewhere  she  follows  her  own  con- 
clusions as  regards  the  number  of  empty  stages,  finding  four  acts  in  the 
Cistellaria,  the  Curculio,  the  Epidicus,  and  the  Stichus;  three  or  four  in 
the  Poenulus;  and  three  in  the  Amphitryon  and  in  the  Mostellaria. 

iv.  Senecan  Tragedy 

In  considering  the  ten  tragedies  traditionally  attributed  to  Seneca  the 
Philosopher  one  is  immediately  faced  by  the  much-vexed  questions  of 
who  wrote  them  and  of  whether  or  not  they  were  intended  for,  and  actu- 
ally performed  on,  the  Roman  stage.  Without  attempting  to  resolve 
these  two  disputable  matters,  we  shall  merely  state  here  that  modern 
scholars  on  the  whole  are  inclined  to  regard  nine  of  the  ten  as  Seneca's 
work,  the  tenth  (the  Octavia),  as  most  probably  not  his.  The  debate  over 
whether  these  plays  were  theatrical  pieces  still  goes  on.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  if  they  were  not,  as  seems  likely,  they  are  so  constructed  as 
to  make  stage  performance  of  them  possible,  even  if  such  performances 
might  prove  to  be  poor  theatre.  The  answering  of  these  questions,  more- 
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over,  is  not  quite  germane  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  see  what 
part  the  Senecan  tragedies  played  in  the  forming  of  the  Renaissance 
convention  of  five-act  division.  Renaissance  editors,  translators,  and 
playwrights  who  imitated  them  took  for  granted  that  all  ten,  including, 
of  course,  the  Octavia,  were  Seneca's,  and  that  all  were  originally  per- 
formed on  the  Roman  stage.  Their  influence  on  Renaissance  drama  was 
not  affected  by  questions  of  either  their  authorship  or  their  theatricality. 

Excepting  the  fragmentary  Phoenissae  and  the  Octavia,  the  plays  have 
one  prologue,  three  episodes,  and  one  exode  each;  and  one  parode  and 
three  other  actus.  Seven  of  these  eight  plays  have  Greek  source-plays. 
The  other  one,  the  Thyestes,  is  not  drawn  from  any  one  chief  source. 
Most  of  the  source-plays  have  more  than  five  mere.  Sophocles'  Trachinae, 
the  source  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus,  has  six;  so  does  Sophocles'  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  the  source  of  the  Oedipus.  Euripides'  Medea,  the  source  of 
the  Senecan  tragedy  of  the  same  title,  has  seven.  Euripides'  Hippolytus 
and  The  Madness  of  Hercules,  which  Seneca  used  for  his  Phaedra  and 
Hercules  Fur  ens,  have  six  mere  each.  Of  the  Greek  plays  Seneca  used  as 
chief  sources,  only  two,  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  and  Euripides'  Troades, 
have  five  mere.  Thus  Seneca  usually  reduced  the  number  of  mere  of  the 
originals  to  five  actus.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  was  following  a  rule 
which  called  for  five.  In  all  probability  he  got  the  rule  from  the  Ars 
Poetica. 

Nearly  all  sixteenth-century  editions  of  the  ten  Senecan  plays  mark 
them  off  into  five  actus;  the  fragmentary  Phoenissae  is  usually  divided 
into  four.  In  contrast  to  the  abundant  commentary  on  the  acts  in  Ter- 
ence, summarized  in  the  main  from  Donatus'  work,  the  sixteenth-century 
editors  and  theorists  on  the  whole  simply  accept  the  five-act  division 
without  saying  much  about  it.  The  Senecan  plays  are  indeed  the  subject 
of  surprisingly  little  critical  commentary  of  any  kind. 

When  the  Senecan  plays  were  translated  into  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  eight  were  divided  into  five  acts;  two,  the  Octavia  and  the 
Thebais,  into  four.  Incidentally,  among  the  few  public  theatre  Eliza- 
bethan plays  which  show  act-division  in  the  original  editions,  one, 
Thomas  Kyd's  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  has  only  four  acts  punctuated  by 
three  choruses.  Kyd,  most  of  his  editors  think,  was  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  translations  of  the  Octavia  and  the  Thebais. 

The  Senecan  tragedies  are  thus  the  only  corpus  of  extant  ancient 
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drama  in  which  the  playwright  himself  almost  regularly  followed  a  five- 
act  rule,  probably  that  of  Horace.  These  plays  are,  moreover,  the  only 
extant  ancient  drama  of  any  consequence  for  later  times  composed  after 
the  Ars  Poetica.  Seneca  is  thus  the  only  playwright  who  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the  five-act  convention. 

Whether  Plautus  and  Terence  composed  their  plays  in  actus  units  at 
all  is  still  a  disputable  point.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  those  who  maintain  that  they  did  not.  It  is  interesting  to  cite  the  con- 
clusions of  the  two  most  recent  students  of  the  questions.  W.  Beare 
comments:  "Continuous  performance,  which  is  the  negation  of  act-divi- 
sion, was  the  rule  for  ancient  drama  from  Aeschylus  to  Terence."49 
Says  Duckworth: 

That  any  . . .  division  was  known  to  the  playwrights  [Plautus 
and  Terence]  is  very  unlikely  ...  we  may  conclude  that  neither 
.  .  .  applied  any  rule  of  act-division  to  [his]  comedies,  and 
that  the  plays  were  usually  produced  on  the  stage  with  com- 
plete continuity  of  action  ...  If  act-divisions  are  to  be  retained 
in  modern  editions,  the  errors  of  Donatus  as  well  as  those  of 
Pius  and  more  modern  editors  should  be  corrected  wherever 
necessary.  The  ideal  situation  would  perhaps  be  to  have  new 
editions  .  .  .  with  no  divisions  whatsoever,  but  a  tradition  of 
almost  two  thousand  years  cannot  lightly  be  cast  aside.  It  is, 
however,  very  misleading  for  the  student  to  read  plays  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes  unless  he  realizes  clearly  that  such  divi- 
sions have  no  meaning  for  the  presentation  of  Roman  comedy 
in  the  second  century  B.C.50 

But  even  if  we  grant  that  both  Beare  and  Duckworth  and  many  others 
may  be  wrong  and  that  there  were  actus  units  in  Roman  comedy,  the 
evidence  is  indisputable  that  the  typical  number,  the  norm,  was  not  five. 
There  was  no  five-act  division  on  the  Roman  stage,  nor  is  there  a  five- 
act  division  in  the  structure  of  the  Plautine  and  Terentian  comedies.  If 
any  one  of  them  has  five  actus,  it  is  as  an  individual  play,  not  as  a 
typical  dramatic  structure. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  origin,  five-act  division  was  not  really  a  part  of 
the  plays  of  the  ancients,  except  Seneca's.  It  is  purely  a  convention  based 
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on  three  formative  influences :  the  statement  in  Horace's  epistle,  Seneca's 
prevailing  practice,  and,  above  all,  Donatus'  commentary  on  five  of 
Terence's  comedies. 

v.  Ancient  and  Renaissance  Theory  of  Plot 

In  two  ancient  tracts  concerning  comedy,  tided  in  Wessner's  edition 
Evanthius  de  Fabula  and  De  Comoedia  51  but  until  modern  times  attrib- 
uted to  Donatus,  a  theory  of  the  plot  structure  of  comedy  is  presented. 
The  plot  is  analyzed  into  four  parts:  prologue,  protasis,  epitasis,  and 
catastrophe.  Each  of  the  two  tracts  defines  these  terms,  the  De  Comoedia 
giving  slightly  more  complete  definitions.  The  prologue  is  the  prima 
dictio,  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  play  in  which  the  poet  alone  is  permitted 
the  introduction  of  matters  beyond  the  argumentum.  The  protasis  is  the 
primus  actus  initiumque,  the  exposition  of  the  plot  subtly  creating  sus- 
pense in  the  spectators.  The  epitasis  is  the  incrementum  processusque 
turbarum  and  the  knot  of  error,  the  involution  of  the  argument.  The 
catastrophe  is  the  explicatio  jabulae,  the  conversion  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. 

This  scheme  smacks  of  Aristode  and  possibly  descends  directly  from 
the  Poetics,  being  roughly  analogous  to  Aristode's  desis-lusis  metaphor 
of  dramatic  plot.52  Although  Aristotle  was  discussing  tragedy  rather  than 
the  comedy  discussed  by  Donatus,  both  have  in  mind  the  same  basic 
plot  scheme,  from  a  structural  or  logical  point  of  view,  observable  in 
much  drama.  In  the  plots  of  all  plays,  there  seems  to  be  inherent  a  fun- 
damental scheme  of  exposition,  complication,  and  solution;  or  of  intro- 
duction, rising  action,  and  falling  action.  This  essential  analysis  remains 
the  basis  of  modern  discussions  of  dramatic  plot.  What  is  in  the  play  can 
be  spoken  of  only  in  metaphor,  and  Aristotle  gave  us  the  original  figure. 
His  desis,  or  tying  of  the  knot,  has  led  to  the  term  "complication,"  his 
lusis,  or  the  untying,  to  the  terms  "solution"  and  "denouement."  Aris- 
totle's desis  and  Donatus'  protasis  and  epitasis  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
More  prominent  at  present  are  "rising  action"  and  "falling  action," 
which  change  the  figure  from  Aristotle's  knotting  and  unknotting.  These 
terms  are  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  Freytag's  pyramid  metaphor. 
A  dramatic  plot,  says  Freytag,  rises  from  the  introduction  (analogous 
to  Donatus'  protasis)  with  the  entrance  of  the  exciting  forces  (synony- 
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mous  with  Aristotle's  desis  and  Donatus'  epitasis)  to  the  climax,  and 
falls  (Aristotle's  lusis)  to  the  catastrophe.53  With  varying  choice  of 
terms  most  expositors  of  dramatic  plot  have  retained  Freytag's  scheme. 
William  T.  Price  employs  the  usual  five:  introduction,  development, 
climax,  denouement,  and  catastrophe.54  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  retains 
Freytag's  pyramid  figure  with  her  five:  introduction,  rising  action,  turn- 
ing point,  falling  action,  and  catastrophe.55 

Donatus'  scheme  slightly  confuses  qualitative  and  quantitative  parts, 
that  is,  the  prologue  is  included  as  part  of  the  plot  along  with  protasis, 
epitasis,  and  catastrophe.  Aristotle  did  not  confuse  them;  for  him  the 
prologue  is  a  meros,  like  an  episode  or  an  exode.  (The  Roman  word 
actus  came  to  designate  the  Greek  quantitative  meros.)™  In  fairness  to 
Donatus,  however,  we  must  note  that,  in  his  full  commentary  on  Ter- 
ence, he  classified  the  prologue  as  a  thing  apart,  as  not  belonging  to 
the  threefold  plot  structure. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  Donatus,  like  Aristotie,  kept  his  plot  analy- 
sis distinct  from  his  quantitative  act-division.  But  having  established  his 
five-act  division,  Donatus  used  it  for  convenient  reference,  that  is,  he 
pointed  out  at  times  where  in  the  stage  units  or  acts  the  elements  of  plot 
structure  were  discernible.  He  did  not,  however,  equate  any  of  the  three 
elements  (protasis,  epitasis,  catastrophe)  with  any  particular  act  or  acts. 
As  T.  W.  Baldwin  states:  "[Donatus]  has  made  no  effort  to  correlate  the 
plot  structure  with  the  act  structure . . .  has  nowhere  attempted  to  explain 
the  anatomical  division  of  a  Latin  play  into  five  acts."  57 

But,  though  Professor  Baldwin  admits  that  Donatus  made  no  such 
correlation,  he  is  convinced  that  later  critics  integrated  Donatus'  five-act 
division  and  his  theory  of  protasis,  epitasis,  and  catastrophe,  and  that 
this  integration  became  the  theory  of  "five-act  structure." 

The  integration  was  first  achieved,  according  to  Professor  Baldwin, 
by  Iodocus  Willichius,  who  assigned  the  protasis  to  Acts  I  and  II,  the 
epitasis  to  Act  III,  and  the  catastrophe  to  Act  V.  Since  this  leaves  Act 
IV  unaccounted  for,  Willichius  skirted  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  "the 
fourth  seeks  a  medicine  for  the  turbations  [of  the  epitasis]  and  is  as  it 
were  [paraskeuastike]  to  the  catastrophe."58  This  analysis  Professor 
Baldwin  takes  for  a  completely  formulated  scheme  for  writing  a  play. 
But  is  it?  If  a  play  has  as  a  whole  three  structural  parts — protasis,  epi- 
tasis, catastrophe — these  three  parts  must  equate  with  a  whole  made 
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up  of  five  acts.  Yet  Willichius  was  uncertain  about  a  whole  act,  assign- 
ing it  neither  to  the  epitasis  nor  to  the  catastrophe.  Furthermore,  if  the 
protasis  embraces  two  acts,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  division?  If  the 
protasis  is  a  unit,  why  split  it  into  two  parts?  There  could  be  no  com- 
plete integration  unless  a  five-part  plot  structure  corresponded  to  the 
five-act  division. 

In  Willichius'  edition  of  Terence,  however,  Gregorius  Wagnerus  wrote 
a  prefatory  letter  in  which  the  plot  structure  of  the  Andria  is  analyzed: 

...  the  first  act  contains  the  unfolding  of  the  argument  .  .  . 
the  second  shows  the  beginning  of  the  play.  .  .  .  The  third  has 
the  sequence  of  turbations,  with  the  complication  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  stirring  of  all  the  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  fourth 
exhibits  the  desperate  state  of  the  matter  begun  in  the  epitasis, 
and  in  the  end  is  brought  forward  the  occasion  of  the  catas- 
trophe. .  .  .  The  fifth  brings  a  remedy  for  the  great  ills,  gives 
all  the  persons  what  they  desire,  and  fills  them  with  great  joy.59 

This  constitutes  what  Professor  Baldwin  calls  the  Andria  formula  of 
Willichius-Wagnerus :  the  protasis  occupies  the  first  two  acts,  the  thing 
toward  which  the  protasis  tends  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  second;  the 
epitasis  occupies  the  third  and  fourth,  the  thing  toward  which  the  epi- 
tasis tends — the  occasion  of  the  catastrophe — occurring  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth;  the  catastrophe  occupies  the  fifth  act.  "So,"  concludes  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  "the  first  and  second  acts  form  a  subunit,  as  do  the 
third  and  fourth.  This  integrated  formula  of  Wagnerus  (Willichius) 
gives  a  very  definite  framework  indeed  for  constructing  a  play."  60  But 
one  still  wonders  why  five-act  division  is  needed  when  there  are  only 
three  plot  units.  The  net  result  of  Wagnerus'  analysis  is  that  he  sees  in 
the  Andria  a  long  protasis,  a  long  epitasis,  and  a  short  catastrophe,  and 
tells  where  in  the  five  acts  these  plot  elements  occur.  One  suspects  there- 
fore that  Wagnerus  meant  this  to  apply  only  to  the  one  comedy.  Profes- 
sor Baldwin,  however,  concludes  that  the  analysis  is  a  formula  intended 
to  guide  any  playwright  in  constructing  a  comic  plot.  "So  far  as  the 
theory  of  dramatic  structure  for  comedy  is  concerned,"  he  says,  "we 
might  stop  here.  It  is  now  full  grown,  and  the  remainder  is  mere  repeti- 
tion."61 This  statement  implies  that  subsequent  critics  fall  in  line  and 
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accept  this  analysis  as  the  five-act  structure.  But  do  they?  Let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

In  Minturno's  De  Poeta  we  immediately  encounter  an  analysis  which 
does  not  fit  that  of  Wagnerus. 

The  protasis  [writes  Minturno],  which  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  plot,  includes  the  first  act,  sometimes  the  next  also.  The 
epitasis  embraces  the  second  and  third,  sometimes  even  the 
fourth,  as  in  the  Hecyra  and  in  the  Amphitruo;  the  catastrophe 
the  fifth,  besides  at  times  part  of  the  fourth,  as  in  the  Adelphoe, 
at  other  times  even  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  the  Heautontimoru- 
menos  and  in  the  Cistellaria.  Frequendy  in  the  fourth  act  oc- 
curs the  occasion  which  prepares  the  road  to  the  catastrophe, 
as  in  the  coming  of  Crito  in  the  Andria,  the  woman  in  the 
Epidicus.  .  .  .  But  the  epitasis  is  sometimes  so  large,  where 
an  intricate  complication  occurs,  that  it  occupies  part  of  the 
fifth  also,  as  you  will  discover  in  the  Eunuchus.  Like  the  epi- 
tasis, the  catastrophe  is  sometimes  double.  In  the  fourth  act 
of  the  Heautontimorumenos,  the  complicated  situation  of 
Clinia  has  a  happy  outcome;  but  in  the  fifth  act  a  complication 
arises  between  Clitipho  and  his  father  (the  fourth  act  had  pro- 
vided the  occasion  for  it) ;  in  the  last  act  father  and  son  are 
reconciled.62 

In  effect  Minturno  says  that  there  is  no  formula.  No  particular  part  of 
the  threefold  plot  structure  may  be  equated  with  a  particular  act  or  acts. 
In  some  comedies  the  protasis  may  coincide  with  the  first  act;  in  others, 
with  the  first  two.  In  some  plays  the  epitasis  may  embrace  the  second 
and  third;  in  others,  the  second,  third,  and  part  of  the  fourth.  Minturno 
might  have  added  that  whenever  the  protasis  takes  up  both  the  first  and 
the  second  (as  he  says  it  sometimes  does),  the  epitasis  will  begin  not 
sooner  than  the  third.  The  catastrophe,  likewise,  cannot  be  equated  with 
the  fifth  act;  sometimes  it  begins  in  the  fourth.  Where  the  elements  of 
plot  structure  fall  in  relation  to  the  acts  depends  on  the  particular  play 
one  is  analyzing.  Minturno,  in  short,  is  not  correlating  at  all,  but  simply 
using  the  conventional  act-division  as  a  convenient  way  of  showing  the 
analysis  of  plot. 
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J.  C.  Scaliger,  likewise,  declines  to  subscribe  to  a  fixed  Andria  formuh 
whereby  the  first  two  acts  must  be  the  protasis,  the  next  two  the  epitasis 
the  last  the  catastrophe.  In  fact,  Scaliger  adds  a  new  term  to  the  three 
of  Donatus,  calling  the  fourth  element  "catastasis"  and  defining  it  as  th< 
"full  vigor  and  crisis  in  which  the  plot  is  complicated."  63  This  descrip 
tive  term  he  regarded  as  necessary,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  th< 
other  three  did  not  adequately  analyze  the  ingredients  of  a  comic  plot 
Furthermore,  he  makes  no  correlation  with  acts,  for  which  failure  Pro 
fessor  Baldwin  chastises  him  for  not  having  learned  the  lesson  of  con 
formity.  In  general,  says  Scaliger,  the  protasis  embraces  the  first  act,  th( 
catastrophe  the  fifth — but  not  always;  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  for  exam 
pie,  the  protasis  is  in  the  second.64  For  Professor  Baldwin,  this  will  neve 
do.  Willichius  had  straightened  out  the  whole  matter  in  a  neat  littli 
formula,  but  neither  Scaliger  nor  Minturno  was  intelligent  enough  as  « 
critic  to  recognize  these  hard-won  gains.  Both  perversely  refuse  to  sei 
that  tripartite  plot  structure  can  be  correlated  with  five-act  division 
for  their  perverseness  and  stupidity  they  are  both  soundly  spanked.65 

Like  Minturno  and  Scaliger,  Viperano  does  not  subscribe  to  tto 
alleged  Andria  formula.  The  protasis,  he  says,  is  sometimes  in  the  firs 
act,  at  other  times  in  both  first  and  second.  Epitasis  and  catastasis  occup; 
the  second  and  third,  at  times  even  the  fourth;  the  catastasis  rarely  goe 
as  far  as  the  fifth  act.  The  catastrophe  may  include  part  of  the  fourth 
sometimes  the  whole  fourth,  but  always  the  fifth.60  Obviously  Viperan< 
is  not  correlating  at  all  but  merely  using  the  act-division  to  show  ap 
proximately  where  in  the  mechanic  scheme  the  plot  structure  may  b 
observed. 

Thus  no  one  of  these  three  representative  critics  of  the  sixteenth  cer 
tury  follows  the  Andria  formula  which  Professor  Baldwin  has  found  i 
Willichius.  To  have  done  so  they  would  have  been  forced  to  turn  thei 
backs  on  the  facts,  to  ignore  the  comedies  themselves  with  their  varyin 
plot  structures.  Instead,  they  preferred  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  i 
their  generalizing  statements;  and  accuracy  demanded  that  they  qualif 
their  statements  to  take  care  of  the  variations. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Professor  Baldwin's  analysis  of  the  plot  structui 
of  the  Andria,  even  though  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Donatu 
act-division  is  right.  Act  I,  he  says,  coincides  precisely  with  the  expos 
tion;  and  although  he  does  not  use  the  term  protasis  in  this  connectioi 
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t  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  he  equates  exposition  with  protasis.67 
Df  course,  no  two  analyzers  of  plot  are  likely  to  agree  on  exactly  where 
xposition  (protasis)  stops  and  complication  (epitasis)  begins.  It  should 
>e  observed,  however,  that  Baldwin's  equation  of  Donatus'  Act  I  and 
he  exposition  of  the  play  is  by  no  means  certain.  One  editor  and  com- 
aentator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Cordatus,  whom  incidentally  Profes- 
or  Baldwin  does  not  mention,  remarks  that  the  protasis  occupies  Act  I 
nd  part  of  Act  II.68 

The  catastrophe,  Baldwin  thinks,  coincides  precisely  with  Donatus' 
^ct  V.69  This  likewise  is  far  from  certain.  There  is  complication  or  ris- 
ag  action  on  into  the  traditional  Act  V.  The  turning  point  or  crisis  comes 
ite  in  the  play  (in  Donatus'  Act  V)  with  the  arrival  of  Crito,  who  is 
be  instrument  of  the  discovery  that  Glycerium  is  the  long-lost  daughter 
I  Chremes.  Cordatus  notes  this  fact;  most  of  Act  V,  he  says,  is  taken 
p  with  the  catastrophe,  but  the  first  scene  belongs  to  the  epitasis.70 

Thus  there  is  no  demonstrable  correlation  of  the  plot  structure  (pro- 
isis,  epitasis,  catastrophe)  scheme  and  the  traditional  act-division  of 
tie  Andria.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  empty  stages  the  play  may  be  said 
3  have  three  acts;  but  again  there  is  no  precise  coinciding  of  this  three- 
ct  division  with  tripartite  plot-structure.  The  exposition  or  protasis 
rould  go  into  the  new  Act  II;  the  complication  or  epitasis,  into  the  new 
LCt  III. 

It  seems  clear  that  act-division  is  one  thing,  and  plot  analysis,  accord- 
lg  to  protasis,  etc.,  quite  another.  The  two  are  discrete.  As  Friedrich 
,eo  declares: 

t  The  two  ways  of  perceiving  the  divisions  of  comedy — the  five 
acts  and  the  four  parts  [prologue,  protasis,  epitasis,  and  catas- 

i  trophe] — are  mutually  exclusive.  This  is  settled  and  needs  no 
further  discussion.  It  is  purely  a  lack  of  understanding  by  the 
commentators  on  Terence  that  these  two  were  bound  to  each 

)      other.71 

'  One  is  impressed  anew  with  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  in  not  confusing 
is  quantitative  parts  of  a  drama  (the  mere)  with  his  qualitative  parts 
he  desis  and  the  lusis).  Donatus  himself,  the  originator  of  the  Terentian 
ve  acts,  did  not  confuse  these  divisions  with  his  theory  of  plot  struc- 
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ture,  if  indeed  the  theory  is  his.  And  whatever  the  shortcomings  of 
critics  like  Minturno  and  Scaliger,  they  also  seem  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  precise  correlation  of  five-act  division  with  protasis,  epitasis,  and 
catastrophe.  The  Andria  formula  for  writing  a  play  thus  exists  only  in 
a  relatively  little-known  preface  to  only  one  of  many  editions  of  Terence. 
To  say  that  this  "formula"  was  learned  in  grammar  school  by  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  including  Shakespeare,  and  was  a  sort  of  recipe 
used  by  them  in  the  making  of  their  plays,  would  appear  to  be  an 
extravagant  claim. 


CHAPTER  II 

Five  Acts  in  Relation  to 
the  Elizabethan  Stage 

i.  Prompt-books  and  Plats 

Sixteenth-century  English  playwrights  did  not  primarily  write  dra- 
matic literature;  they  wrote  to  feed  the  stage,  not  to  provide  playbooks 
for  readers.  Marlowe  regarded  his  narrative  poem  Hero  and  Leander  as 
a  "work";  Shakespeare  so  regarded  his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece;  but  not  until  1616,  when  Ben  Jonson  gathered  his  plays  (or 
those  he  thought  well  of)  and  printed  them  in  a  folio  titled  Workes, 
did  the  tradition  of  authorship  of  dramatic  literature  become  fully  estab- 
lished. And  Jonson's  example  probably  gave  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell  the  idea  of  publishing  the  dramatic  works  of  their  fellow  player 
William  Shakespeare. 

An  Elizabethan  play  went  from  the  author  to  the  stage  in  two  steps. 
First,  the  author's  manuscript  was  delivered  to  the  company  for  which 
he  wrote  the  play.  This  manuscript  was  called  the  "foul  papers"  or  "foul 
sheets."  *  The  terms  are  a  little  misleading:  the  manuscript  was  not  quite 
what  we  would  call  a  rough  draft,  the  text  being  substantially  in  the  form 
in  which  the  playwright  wished  to  present  it,  but  not  neat  enough  nor 
yet  adapted  to  the  prompter's  use  in  the  theatre.  The  next  step,  then, 
was  the  preparation,  usually  by  a  scrivener  or  professional  copyist  asso- 
ciated with  the  dramatic  company,  of  a  prompt-book,  usually  simply 
called  "the  Book."  The  "foul  papers"  were  not  destroyed;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  usually  preserved  as  a  kind  of  insurance  copy  against 
accidents  and  perhaps  also  against  underhanded  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  author.  In  their  files  the  company  kept  both  the  autograph  original 
and  the  Book  used  in  producing  the  play. 
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A  number  of  prompt-books  have  survived  from  the  scores  once  in 
existence.2  Those  now  extant  are  foolscap  folios — sheets  written  on  both 
sides  and  fastened  together.  Most  of  them  exhibit  four  columns,  made 
not  by  perpendicularly  drawn  lines  but  by  creasing  the  sheet  thrice.  The 
first  column  contains  the  speakers'  names;  the  second  and  third,  verse; 
the  fourth,  prose.  Stage  directions  are  written  across  the  page,  sometimes 
between  ruled  lines;  other  directions,  including  exits,  are  usually  at  the 
right.  In  some  of  them  the  text  is  in  English  secretary  hand,  the  proper 
names  and  the  directions  in  Italian  script,  obviously  to  contrast  and  so 
make  easier  the  rapid  following  of  the  Book  by  the  prompter. 

Scenes  are  not  numbered  unless  the  Book  is  divided  into  acts.  There 
was  no  need  to,  for  scenes  were  structural  in  Elizabethan  playwriting: 
a  cleared  stage  always  indicated  the  end  of  one  scene  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  Act-division  was  optional;  the  author  may  or  may  not  have 
chosen  to  indicate  acts  in  his  foul  papers.  If  he  did  not,  the  Book-maker 
may  have  divided  the  Book  into  acts  if  his  company  had  the  custom  of 
intervals  with  music  and  dance. 

Of  the  eighteen  extant  dramatic  documents  which  W.  W.  Greg  classi- 
fies as  prompt-books,  sixteen  show  some  degree  of  act-division.3  The 
two  undivided  books  are  both  early — Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Anthony 
Munday  and  others  (ca.  1593) ;  and  John  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  1590-1600). 
Two  others,  Edmond  Ironside  {ca.  1590-1600)  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock (ca.  1592-5),  originally  undivided,  have  divisions  which  were 
clearly  supplied  at  a  later  date.  An  early  divided  book  is  John-a-Kent 
and  John-a-Cumber  (ca.  1590),  by  Anthony  Munday  and  in  his  hand- 
writing. Beginning  about  1605  with  Charlemagne  or  the  Distracted  Em- 
peror, all  the  other  fifteen  prompt-books  have  act-division.4 

The  extant  books  before  1605,  then,  are  hardly  sufficient  in  number 
to  show  a  definite  pattern.  Of  the  three,  two  are  undivided,  one  divided. 
Those  of  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  periods,  from  1605  to  about  1633, 
all  show  act-division.  A  conclusion  is  unwarranted;  yet,  if  they  show 
anything,  they  indicate  the  optional  character  of  act-division  in  the  lat- 
ter sixteenth  century — the  Elizabethan  period  proper — and  the  growth 
of  division  as  a  regular  practice  as  the  seventeenth  century  progresses. 

Another  kind  of  document  from  the  Elizabethan  playhouse  is  the 
"plat"  or  "plot,"  a  skeleton  outline  of  a  play  consisting  mainly  of  en- 
trances and  exits  with  occasional  notes  concerning  the  action.  Mounted 
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on  cardboard,  the  plat  was  hung  up  backstage  for  the  guidance  of 
prompter  and  actors.  Usually  the  scenes  are  marked  off  by  ruled  lines. 
As  stated  above,  scenes  are  fundamental  structural  divisions,  though 
there  was  almost  no  pause  between  them.  But  to  get  the  persons  on  and 
off  stage  properly  it  was  necessary  for  the  cast,  the  prompter,  and  the 
call-boy  to  know  where  one  scene  closed  and  another  began,  since  a 
completely  cleared  stage  marked  the  end  of  a  scene.5 

Though  the  plats  line  off  the  scenes  carefully,  they  generally  pay 
little  attention  to  act-divisions.  In  no  instance  of  those  extant  is  there 
numbering  of  acts;  the  nearest  thing  to  it  is  the  four  dumb  shows  in 
The  Plotte  of  the  Battell  of  Alcazar  (1598?),  the  first  three  of  which  are 
numbered.6  In  The  Plotte  of  the  Dead  Mans  Fortune  (1593?)  the  nota- 
tion "Musique"  appears  four  times  in  the  margin,  and  adjacent  to  these 
notations  lines  are  drawn  across  the  plat  with  superimposed  crosses, 
apparently  indicating  intervals  or  divisions.  But  these  notations,  lines, 
and  crosses  were  added  to  the  original  by  a  later  reviser.7  In  The  Plotte 
of  the  First  Parte  of  Tamar  Cam  a  direction,  "Enter  Chorus,"  appears 
five  times  between  ruled  lines.  In  The  Piatt  of  the  Secound  Parte  of  the 
Seven  Deadlie  Sinns  there  is  an  apparent  attempt  at  division  by  means 
of  dumb  shows  and  a  presenter,  but  there  is  no  numbering.  Other  plats, 
The  Plott  of  Frederick  and  Basilea,  The  Plott  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Fortunes  Tennis,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  show  no  division  of  any  kind. 

Only  seven  in  number,  the  extant  plats  are  too  few  to  draw  from  them 
alone  definite  conclusions  about  act-division  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  If 
we  count  the  2  Seven  Deadly  Sins  as  showing  some  trace  of  division, 
four  are  divided;  three,  undivided.  This  fact  agrees  with  the  slender 
evidence  furnished  by  the  prompt-books:  some  playwrights  and  some 
theatres  practiced  act-division;  others  did  not. 

ii.  Public  Theatre  vs.  Private  Theatre 

The  extant  dramatic  documents,  we  have  seen,  are  too  few  to  permit 
definite  conclusions  on  the  practice  of  act-division.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  such  a  paucity  of  playhouse  evidence;  doubly  regrettable  that 
not  one  Shakespearean  prompt-book  or  plat  has  survived,  and  very  few 
of  other  prominent  dramatists.  The  only  conclusion  from  the  documents 
(which  must  be  tentative)  is  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  practice  was 
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divided,  and  that  in  the  early  Jacobean  period  act-division  became  theat- 
rically more  general  than  in  the  Elizabethan  period  proper. 

For  more  abundant  data  let  us  examine  the  printed  playbooks.  In  the 
two  decades  from  1591  to  1610,  the  period  which  roughly  comprises 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  career,  some  170  first  editions  of  plays  are  extant. 
Some  of  these  are  divided  into  acts,  others  undivided.  For  most  of  them 
we  know  the  companies  of  players  which  originally  performed  them  and 
the  theatres  which  these  companies  occupied  at  the  time.  Twenty  of 
them  were  obviously  not  written  for  production  in  either  the  public  or 
the  private  houses:  of  academic  or  learned  or  perhaps  court  origin,  they 
are  what  is  sometimes  called  "closet  drama."  Eliminating  this  group  and 
also  those  whose  company  and  theatre  are  unknown  or  uncertain,  we 
have  a  corpus  of  131.  Fifty-six  are  divided  into  acts,  75  are  undivided. 
Of  the  56  divided  plays,  10  were  produced  in  public  theatres,  46  in  pri- 
vate; of  the  75  undivided  plays,  71  were  produced  in  public  theatres,  4 
in  private.8 

These  data  indicate  a  clear  trend.  On  the  whole,  divided  plays  were 
**  originally  performed  in  one  of  the  private  houses  by  one  of  the  children's 
companies,  Paul's  Boys,  the  Chapel  Boys  (later  the  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Revels),  or  the  Children  of  the  King's  Revels.  Nearly  all  of  the 
undivided  plays  were  originally  produced  in  the  public  theatres  such  as 
the  Rose,  the  Fortune,  the  Shoreditch  houses,  the  Globe,  the  Boar's 
Head,  and  the  Red  Bull;  and  were  performed  by  adult  companies  such 
as  the  Admiral's  (later  Prince  Henry's),  the  Chamberlain's  (later  the 
King's  Men),  Worcester's  (later  Queen  Anne's)  Men,  Derby's  Men,  and 
Oxford's  Men.  The  pattern  is  clear-cut;  only  14  plays  do  not  fit  into  it: 
10  divided  public  theatre  pieces,  4  undivided  private. 

Four  of  the  ten  divided  plays  are  Jonson's:  Every  Man  in  His  Hu- 
mour, Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  Sejanus,  and  Volpone.  All  of 
Jonson's  plays  of  this  period  show  five-act  division  (except  The  Case  is 
Altered,  which  is  divided  only  to  Act  IV,  both  in  the  quartos  and  the 
1616  folio).  Jonson  is  the  great  exception,  the  only  leading  dramatist 
whose  public  theatre  plays  printed  in  this  period  consistently  exhibit 
the  five-act  pattern.  It  is  significant,  first  that  the  earliest  play  reasonably 
well  known  to  be  his,  The  Case  is  Altered,  was  a  Blackfriars  produc- 
tion; and  that  after  he  wrote  the  two  Every  Man  comedies  for  the 
Chamberlain's  Men,  he  returned  to  the  Chapel  Boys  with  the  second 
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and  third  in  his  series  of  "comical  satires,"  Cynthia's  Revels  and  Poetas- 
ter. Thus  in  the  early  part  of  his  theatrical  career  he  was  as  much  of  the 
private  as  of  the  public  theatre. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  stage  prac- 
tice of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  playwrights  who  dominated  it  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  especially  Lyly  and  Marston.  And,  although  one  would 
not  call  Jonson  academic  or  "classical"  (a  notion  which  is  untenable 
and  which  has  been  successfully  exploded),9  he  was  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted than  his  fellow  playwrights  with  Renaissance  critical  treatises 
and  commentaries  with  their  discussions  of  the  five-act  division  of  Ter- 
ence. He  had  doubtless  often  seen  the  editions  of  the  Roman  comedies, 
which  divided  Terence  according  to  Donatus,  and  Plautus  according  to 
Pius;  and  so  was  as  fully  aware  of  the  five-act  convention  as  his  predeces- 
sor, Nicholas  Udall,  and  the  other  writers  of  "regular"  comedy.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  four  plays  of  Jonson's  we  have  public  play- 
house pieces  showing  act-division. 

Six  other  plays  certainly  known  as  public  theatre  productions  are 
divided:  Kyd's  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  which  has  four  acts  marked; 
Lodge's  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  with  irregular  division;  Peele's  The 
Battle  of  Alcazar;  Greene's  James  IV;  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  attrib- 
uted to  Middleton;  and  Barnabe  Barnes's  The  Devil's  Charter. 

Plays  are  sometimes  divided  or  punctuated  by  other  means  than  the 
numbering  of  acts,  especially  by  the  chorus.  Generally,  when  there  are 
choruses,  acts  are  also  numbered.  This  is  invariably  true  of  nontheat- 
rical  plays  such  as  William  Alexander's  "Monarchick  Tragedies,"  Darius 
(1603),  Croesus  (1604),  The  Alexandrean  Tragedy  (1607),  and  Julius 
Caesar  (1607);  Daniel's  Cleopatra  (1594)  and  Philotas  (1605);  and 
the  anonymous  Caesar  and  Pompey  (1606).  In  a  few  plays  choruses 
occur  without  the  numbering  of  acts.  In  Pericles  (1609)  Gower  appears 
six  times  as  a  sort  of  chorus;  no  acts  are  numbered  in  the  Quarto. 

In  the  play  books  of  the  public  theatre  printed  between  1591  and  1610 
the  use  of  the  chorus  is  so  rare  as  to  be  strikingly  exceptional.  Kyd's 
The  Spanish  Tragedy  (1592),  undoubtedly  a  public  play,  has  four  acts 
marked;  the  occurrence  of  the  choruses  is  sporadic  but  always  at  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  numbered  act.  Greene's  James  IV  (1598) 
has  five  choruses  exactly  correlated  with  five  numbered  acts.  In  Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour  (1600)  Jonson  employs  a  Grex  or  running 
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chorus  at  the  opening  and  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  also  interspersed 
in  each  act.  His  Sejanus  (1605)  has  a  "chorus  of  musicians"  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  first  four  acts;  similarly,  his  Catiline  (1611)  has  a  chorus 
at  the  end  of  each  act  except  the  last.  Barnabe  Barnes's  The  Devil's 
Charter  (1607),  regarded  as  a  public  theatre  piece  since  the  title  page 
notes  its  performance  before  the  King  by  His  Majesty's  Servants,  has  a 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  acts. 

All  of  these  plays  divided  by  the  chorus  are  among  the  few  public 
theatre  pieces  before  1610  which  also  show  numbered  act-division.  Four 
others  show  numbered  acts  without  the  chorus,  namely  Every  Man  in 
His  Humour  (1601),  Volpone  (1607),  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  (1607), 
and  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  (1594).  Thus  our  view  of  act-division  in 
the  public  theatres  in  the  twenty-year  period  differs  little  from  that  which 
we  got  from  the  numbering  of  acts  alone.  Our  conclusion  is  the  same: 
that  although  division  into  five  acts  with  four  act-intervals  was  not  gen- 
erally prevalent  in  the  public  theatres  during  this  period,  the  practice 
was  not  entirely  foreign.  It  is  so  exceptional,  however,  as  to  be  almost 
negligible. 

iii.  The  Act-interval  or  "Act-time" 

The  question  of  whether  there  were  in  the  Elizabethan  theatres  act- 
intervals  with  inter-act  music  or  other  time-filling  devices  has  been 
heretofore  confused  by  the  failure  to  understand  the  general  contrast 
between  the  public  and  the  private  theatres.  In  recent  years  scholars  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  contrast,  which  has 
now  been  demonstrated  by  Alfred  Harbage  in  his  Shakespeare  and  the 
Rival  Traditions.10  Although  Harbage  is  mainly  concerned  with  aspects 
of  the  contrast  other  than  methods  of  production,  his  picture  of  the  two 
rival  traditions  aids  invaluably  in  clearing  up  the  vexed  dispute  over  the 
act-interval. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  stage  practices,  the  contrast  between  the 
public  and  private  theatres  is  mostly  evident  in  the  twenty-year  period 
from  1591  to  1610.  By  the  latter  date  the  King's  Men  had  established 
themselves  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  their  Globe  had  become  secondary  in 
importance.  The  year  1610  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fusion  of  the  two  traditions  as  regards  methods  of  production. 
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Whereas  plays  prior  to  1610  had  been  contrastingly  either  popular  or 
select,  either  public  or  coterie,  thereafter,  in  the  Blackfriars  at  first  and 
increasingly  in  the  other  theatres,  they  become  both  public  and  private. 

We  have  seen  that  the  numbering  of  acts  and  the  use  of  the  chorus 
is  relatively  negligible  in  the  public  theatres  before  1610.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  almost  total  absence  of  contemporary  allusions  to  act- 
intervals  and  to  inter-act  music  in  them  can  hardly  be  called  evidence 
by  negation.  To  similar  practices  in  the  private  theatres,  and  in  all 
theatres  after  1610,  allusions  abound.  If  the  public  theatres  had  regu- 
larly practiced  the  act-interval  and  inter-act  music,  there  would  be 
extant  enough  stage  directions  and  other  references  to  the  practice  to 
establish  it  as  a  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  quite  definite  and 
clear-cut  can  be  pointed  to.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  most  diligent 
students  of  theatrical  practice,  concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  for 
"musical  interspersions"  in  the  public  theatres.  "Emphasis  must  ...  be 
laid,"  he  adds,  "on  the  fact  that  at  no  period  of  pre-Restoration  stage 
history  have  we  any  other  record  of  inter-act  song  and  dance  in  the 
public  theatres."  n  Lawrence  says  "any  other  record"  because  he  notes 
in  Prynne's  Histriomastix  (1633)  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  lascivious 
love  songs  in  the  theatres.  But  by  1633  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  was  no  longer  clearly  defined;  moreover,  Prynne  probably 
would  not  have  made  any  distinction  anyway:  to  him  all  things  theatrical 
were  of  the  devil. 

On  the  surface  it  looks  as  though  Yarington's  Two  Lamentable 
Tragedies  (published  1601)  may  contain  evidence  of  inter-act  music 
in  the  public  theatres.  Though  not  divided  into  numbered  acts  and 
though  no  stage  directions  for  music  appear,  the  play  has  a  chorus  of 
a  sort  consisting  of  Truth,  Homicide,  Avarice  or  Covetousness,  and 
Murther,  who  speak  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue  and  appear  four  other 
times.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  Truth  says: 

All  you  the  sad  spectators  of  this  Acte, 
Whose  harts  do  taste  a  feeling  pensivenesse, 
Of  this  unheard  of  savadge  Massacre: 
Oh  be  farre  of,  to  harbour  such  a  thought, 
As  this  audacious  murtherer  put  in  ure, 
I  see  your  sorrows  flowe  up  to  the  brim, 
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And  overflowe  your  cheekes  with  brinish  teares, 
But  though  this  sight  bring  surfeit  to  the  eye, 
Delight  your  eares  with  pleasing  harmonie, 
That  eares  may  conterchecke  your  eyes,  and  say, 
Why  shed  you  teares,  this  deed  is  but  a  playe: 
His  worke  is  done,  he  seekes  to  hide  his  sinne, 
He  waile  his  woe,  before  his  woe  begin. 

Though  not  unmistakably  a  reference  to  inter-act  music,  this  passage 
may  well  be.12  But  even  if  we  so  grant,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the 
play  was  public.  Nothing  is  known  of  Yarington  except  that  his  name 
appears  on  the  tide  page,  and  the  attribution  of  the  play  to  the  Admiral's 
Men  is  highly  doubtful.13  Inter-act  music  in  the  public  theatres  cannot 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  this  uncertainty. 

In  the  manuscript  Plotte  of  the  Dead  Man's  Fortune  a  notation 
"Musique,"  which,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  appears  four  times  in 
the  margin  adjacent  to  lines  with  superimposed  crosses,  would  appear 
to  represent  theatrical  divisions;  the  only  question  is  when  the  notations 
were  added.  Greg  concludes  that  they  were  added  by  a  later  reviser.14 
And  although  the  original  MS  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Admiral's 
Men  and  to  have  been  performed  about  1590,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  plat  as  we  have  it.  The  stage  directions  could  be  the 
work  of  a  later  prompter  or  stage  manager.  Here,  too,  the  data  is  too 
uncertain  to  allow  a  positive  conclusion. 

The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  dated  1611,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Blackfriars  by  the  King's  Men,  has  also  been  cited  as  an  instance  of 
public  theatre  musical  interspersions.  Graves  notes  that  "Flourish"  is 
written  in  the  margin  "before  Acts  II  and  III."  15  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  MS  has  no  numbered  divisions;  those  in  the  Malone  Society  Reprint 
are  editorial.  The  prompter's  direction  "Flourish"  occurs  also  at  points 
where  the  editor  has  not  marked  hypothetical  acts.  Clearly  the  flourish 
does  not  mean  a  musical  interlude  but,  as  frequently  occurs  in  Eliza- 
bethan plays,  a  blast  from  trumpets  before  a  massed  entry.  Furthermore, 
Greg  states  that  these  directions  are  clearly  in  a  separate  hand,  obviously 
that  of  a  prompter  or  stage  manager.16  We  have  no  assurance,  more 
over,  that  the  play  was  public,  since  before  1611  the  King's  Men  per- 
formed in  their  private  house.  The  adducing  of  this  play  as  proof  oi 
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inter-act  music  in  the  public  theatres  is  indeed  straining  a  point. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednall  Green  (printed  1659)  was  probably 
first  performed  by  the  Admiral's  Company  about  1600.  The  "Princes 
Servants"  of  the  title  page  were  probably  Prince  Charles's  Company, 
which  developed  from  Prince  Henry's,  the  successor  of  the  Admiral's. 
Thus  the  play,  though  a  public  theatre  piece  before  1610,  was  revived 
in  the  Caroline  period  and  printed  only  shortly  before  the  Restoration. 
The  occurrence  of  the  stage  direction  "Musick"  at  the  end  of  Acts  II, 
III,  and  IV  17  is  not  satisfactory  proof  of  inter-act  music  in  the  public 
theatres  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  1659  edition  was  almost  cer- 
tainly printed  from  a  prompt-book  used  in  the  Caroline  revival  by 
Prince  Charles's  Men.  By  that  time  the  practice  of  divisions  with  inter- 
spersed music  had  become  general. 

Thus  Lawrence's  statement  that  there  is  no  record  of  inter-act  music 
in  the  public  theatres  seems  valid.  For  the  pre- 16 10  period,  at  least, 
no  sure  contemporary  evidence  has  been  found.  On  the  other  side,  we 
do  have  theatrical  testimony  that  the  Blackfriars  had  the  custom  of  act- 
intervals  with  music  and  that  the  Globe  did  not.  In  the  Induction  to 
Marston's  The  Malcontent  (printed  thrice  in  quarto  in  1604)  members 
of  the  King's  Men — Sly,  Burbage,  Condell,  Lowin — discuss  the  play 
which  they  are  about  to  perform.  From  this  dialogue  we  learn  that  the 
play  was  originally  performed  by  the  children  of  the  Blackfriars;  it  is 
now  being  performed  by  the  King's  Men  at  the  Globe  with  augmenta- 
tions. (These  were  apparently  by  Marston  and  included  the  Induction 
by  Webster.)18  Sly  inquires: 

I  would  know  how  you  came  by  this  play? 

Cun.  :  Faith  sir  the  booke  was  lost,  and  because  twas  pittie 
so  good  a  play  should  be  lost,  we  found  it  and  play  it. 

Sly:  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company  having 
interest  in  it? 

Cun.:  Why  not  Malevole  in  folio  with  us,  as  Ieronimo  in 
Decimo  sexto  with  them.  They  taught  us  a  name  for  our  play, 
wee  call  it  One  for  another. 

Sly:  What  are  your  additions? 

Bur.:  Sooth  not  greatiy  needefull,  only  as  your  sallet  to 
greate  feast,  to  entertaine  a  little  more  time,  and  to  abridge 
the  not  received  custome  of  musicke  in  our  Theater.19 
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Burbage  is  saying  here  that  the  Blackfriars  has  the  custom  of  musical 
interludes  during  performances,  but  in  our  theatre,  the  Globe,  we  do 
not;  therefore  we  had  to  add  to  the  play,  though  the  additions  are  not 
essential,  to  make  it  fill  out  a  performance  of  normal  length.20  We  may 
infer  from  this  statement  that  the  act-interval  was  not  practiced  at  the 
Globe  or  at  least  was  of  little  importance.  If  the  "act-time"  had  been 
taken  up  with  entertainment  other  than  music,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  "a  little  more  time"  added  to  the  play  itself. 

Another  play  by  Marston  gives  us  a  valuable  clue  to  stage  practice. 
The  tide  page  of  The  Wonder  of  Women,  or  the  Tragedy  of  Sophonisba 
(Q  1606)  notes  "sundry  times  Acted  at  the  Black  Friars."  21  The  play 
is  divided  into  five  acts  and  there  are  elaborate  directions  for  inter-act 
music.  In  a  note  following  the  Epilogus,  Marston  writes: 

After  all,  let  me  intreat  my  Reader  not  to  taxe  me,  for  the 
fashion  of  the  Entrances  and  Musique  of  this  Tragedy,  for 
know  it  is  printed  only  as  it  was  presented  by  youths  and  after 
the  fashion  of  the  private  stage.22 

Here  again  is  clear  indication  that  the  private  theatres  practiced  act- 
intervals  with  music,  and  implication  that  the  public  theatres  did  not. 
Marston  here  writes  an  apology  for  not  printing  his  play  as  spectators 
were  accustomed  to  seeing  plays  performed  in  the  public  playhouses. 
Act-intervals  with  music,  it  seems  clear,  were  little  stressed  in  the 
public  playhouses  before  1610,  if  practiced  at  all.  The  evidence  for 
them  is  nil,  that  to  the  contrary  convincing.  In  contrast,  stage  directions 
and  other  references  to  them  in  the  private  theatres  before  1610  and 
in  theatres  generally  thereafter  are  abundant.  John  Marston's  plays,  two 
of  which  we  have  just  cited,  offer  excellent  and  pertinent  examples,  since 
some  of  them  formed  a  goodly  part  of  the  repertoire  of  Paul's  Boys  and 
the  Chapel  Boys.  The  first  act  of  Antonio's  Revenge  ends  with  a  call  for 
the  sounding  of  "lowder  musick"  which  will  "strike  sad  Tones  unto  this 
dismall  act."  At  the  opening  of  Acts  III  and  V  the  cornets  sound  "for 
the  Acte":  and  dumb  shows  follow  before  the  dialogue  begins.  In 
Sophonisba  the  first  act  ends  with  "the  Cornets  and  Organs  playing 
loud  full  Musicke  for  the  Act,"  and  the  second  act  opens  with  a  kind 
of  dumb  show  "Whil'st  the  Musicke  for  the  first  Act  soundes."  For  the 
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interval  after  Act  II  an  "Organ  mixt  with  Recorders"  plays,  for  that 
after  Act  III  "Organs  Violls  and  Voices,"  for  that  following  Act  IV 
a  "Base  Lute  and  a  Treble  Violl."  In  The  Dutch  Courtesan  the  three 
indications  of  inter-act  music  are  not  in  stage  directions  but  are  worked 
into  the  concluding  lines,  as  in  this  from  the  end  of  Act  II: 

M.  Mul.:  O  wife,  O  wife,  O  Jacke  how  does  thy  mother? 
is  there  any  Fidlers  in  the  house? 
Mrs.  Mul.:  Yes,  M.  Creakes  noyse. 
Mul.:  Bid  'em  play,  laugh,  make  merry.  .  .  .  [Exeunt.]23 

Other  private  theatre  plays  before  1610  also  show  that  the  act-interval 
with  music  was  the  regular  practice.  Thomas  Middleton,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  public  theatre  playwright,  helped  to  feed  the  private  stage 
from  about  1599  to  1608.  Some  of  his  plays  exhibit  similar  stage  direc- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  The  Phoenix  a  direction  appears 
following  the  exeunt:  "Towards  the  close  of  the  musick  the  Justices 
three  men  prepare  for  a  robberie."  In  A  Mad  World,  My  Masters  Act  II 
closes  with  "a  Song,  sung  by  the  Musicians,  and  after  the  song,  a  coun- 
try dance  by  the  actors  in  their  vizards  to  a  new  footing."  In  Dekker 
and  Webster's  Northward  Ho  Bellamont  the  poet,  wishfully  thinking 
about  what  will  happen  when  his  new  play  is  produced  at  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  the  Admiral  of  France,  imagines  that 
some  noble  will  "take  some  occasion,  about  the  musick  of  the  Fourth 
Act,  to  step  to  the  French  King,  and  say.  .  .  ." 24  Machin  and  Mark- 
ham's  The  Dumb  Knight  indicates  music  at  each  act-interval.  Chap- 
man's The  Gentleman  Usher  and  May-Day  both  contain  directions  for 
music  between  acts;  so  does  Sharpham's  Cupid's  Whirligig. 

iv.  The  Jig 

We  have  seen  that  evidence  of  inter-act  music  in  the  public  theatres 
before  1610  is  rare,  almost  nil;  in  the  private  playhouses  so  abundant 
as  to  indicate  regular  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  references  to  the 
"jig"  in  private  houses  are  almost  nil;  in  the  public,  frequent.  The  jig, 
it  appears,  was  an  extra-play  specialty  of  the  public  playhouses,  the 
musical  concert  of  the  private.  One  would  surmise  from  this  fact  that 
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the  jig  occupied  a  place  in  the  public  houses  precisely  parallel  to  that 
of  the  musical  interludes  in  the  private;  but,  surprisingly  enough,  the 
evidence  will  not  sustain  such  a  supposition.  There  is  almost  complete 
silence  on  the  subject  of  the  performance  of  jigs  in  the  "act-time." 
Everything  points  toward  the  occurrence  of  the  jig  only  at  the  end  of 
a  performance  as  a  kind  of  postiude. 

References  to  the  jig  as  afterpiece  occur  in  both  plays  and  non-dra- 
matic works.  In  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour  (1599)  the  position  of 
the  jig  is  alluded  to  when  Puntarvolo's  affectation  is  called  "a  thing 
studied,  and  rehearst  as  ordinarily  at  his  coming  from  hawking,  or  hunt- 
ing, as  a  jigge  after  a  Play."25  In  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  (1601) 
occurs  a  similar  allusion:  "As  the  Iigge  is  cald  for  when  the  Play  is 
done."  26  A  passage  in  Davies'  Epigram  XVII  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  jig  as  postiude  was  the  general  custom  in  the 
public  theatres. 

For,  as  we  see  at  all  the  play-house  doores, 
When  ended  is  the  play,  the  dance  and  song, 
A  thousand  townesmen,  gentlemen,  and  whores, 
Porters  and  serving-men  together  throng.27 

The  jig  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  also  stressed  in  the  testimony  of  Platter, 
a  foreigner  who  recorded  his  impressions  of  attending  a  performance  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  1599:  "Zu  endt  der  Comedien  dantzeten  sie  ihrem 
gebrauch  nach  gar  vberausz,  ye  zwen  in  mannes  vndt  2  in  weiber 
kleideren  angethan,  Wunderbarlich  mitt  einanderen." 28  In  The  Six 
Bookes  of  a  Commonweale  (1606)  Richard  Knolles  corroborates  what 
Davies  and  Platter  said.  "Now  adayes,"  he  writes,  "they  put  at  the  end 
of  euerie  Tragedie  (as  poyson  into  meat)  a  comedie  or  jigge."  29  And 
so  well  established  was  the  custom  of  the  jig  as  an  afterpiece  that  in 
1611  Cotgrave's  Dictionarie  gives  as  one  meaning  of  farce  "the  Iyg  at 
the  end  of  an  Enterlude,  wherein  some  pretie  knauerie  is  acted."  30  In 
1613  Dekker  voiced  an  opinion  similar  to  Knolles': 

Now,  as  after  the  cleare  streame  hath  glided  away  in  his 
owne  current,  the  bottome  is  muddy  and  troubled.  And  as  I 
haue  often  seene,  after  the  finishing  of  some  worthy  Tragedy, 
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or  Catastrophe  in  the  open  Theaters,  the  Sceane  after  the  Epi- 
logue hath  beene  more  blacke  (about  a  nasty  bawdy  Iigge) 
then  the  most  horrid  Sceane  in  the  Play.  .  .  .31 

The  objections  such  as  Knolles  and  Dekker  raised  to  these  afterpieces 
must  have  been  widespread,  for  "An  Order  for  suppressinge  of  Jigges 
att  the  ende  of  playes"  was  issued  in  1612.  The  "Fortune  in  Goulding- 
lane"  was  named  as  the  special  offender,  where,  the  Order  declares, 
"divers  cutt-purses  and  other  lewde  and  ill  disposed  persons  in  greate 
multitudes  doe  resorte  ...  at  th'end  of  euerye  playe  many  tymes  caus- 
inge  tumultes  and  outrages.  .  .  ."  The  actors  of  every  playhouse  within 
the  city,  its  liberties,  and  the  county  of  Middlesex  were  therefore 
ordered  to  "utterlye  abolishe  all  Jigges,  Rymes  and  Daunces  after  their 
playes.  .  .  ."  32 

This  plethora  of  testimony  that  the  jig  was  always  an  afterpiece, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  record  to  it  as  intermean  or  entr'acte, 
reasonably  well  establishes  as  a  fact  that  the  public  theatres  did  not  use 
the  jig  to  fill  time  in  act-intervals.  In  this  connection  BaskerviU's  con- 
clusion should  be  noted:  "Evidence  as  to  [the  jig  as]  inter-act  material 
in  England  ...  is  very  inconclusive  until  after  the  Restoration."  83 

v.  Thomas  Heywood,  Representative  Playwright 

To  get  another  cross-sectional  view  of  the  printed  playbooks,  let  us 
now  look  at  those  of  a  single  playwright.  Let  us  choose  this  dramatist 
not  quite  at  random,  but  select  him  because  he  is  as  nearly  representative 
as  possible.  For  several  reasons  Thomas  Heywood  immediately  comes 
to  mind  as  fulfilling  this  requirement.  First,  he  wrote  prolificacy,  his  own 
statement  (1633)  telling  us  that  he  either  wrote  entire  or  had  a  hand 
in  220  plays.34  Although  most  of  these  are  either  not  extant  or  cannot 
be  identified  certainly  as  his  or  even  as  partly  his,  over  twenty  are 
fairly  well  settled  on  as  being  the  products  of  his  pen,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Second,  like  Shakespeare,  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  the- 
atre as  both  actor  and  playwright,  and  far  removed  from  the  academic 
closet  drama;  thus  his  work  reflects  what  actually  went  on  on  the  boards. 
Third,  his  plays  (except  the  masque  Love's  Mistress)  were  produced 
on  the  public  stage,  his  career  as  playwright  extending  from  the  1590's 
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almost  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
representative  figure  than  this  popular  "prose  Shakespeare." 

A  table  in  the  Appendix  lists  the  titles  of  the  plays  known  to  be  either 
He}Twood's  alone  or  his  and  a  collaborators,  arranged  in  order  of  the 
conjectured  dates  of  first  production,  which  are  given  in  the  first  column. 
In  the  second  column  are  listed  the  dates  of  the  first  editions;  in  the 
third  is  indicated  whether  these  editions  are  divided  or  undivided  into 
acts.  This  table  gives  us  a  view  essentially  like  those  we  have  had  from 
other  points  of  view.  With  three  exceptions,  the  plays  which  were  pro- 
duced before  1610  (all  in  public  theatres)  are  not  divided.  All  those 
produced  after  1610  are  divided.  The  three  exceptions,  The  Royal  King 
and  the  Loyal  Subject,  The  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon,  and  Fortun: 
Land  and  Sea,  were  first  printed  in  1637,  1638,  and  1655  respectively, 
two  late  in  the  Caroline  period,  one  thirteen  years  after  the  closing  of 
the  theatres.  Of  the  plays  produced  before  1610,  only  these  three  « 
printed  very  late,  and  only  one  other,  The  Four  Prentices  of  London, 
was  printed  later  than  1610. 

The  lateness  of  the  editions  of  the  three  divided  plays  produced  be- 
fore 1610  is  a  likely  explanation  of  the  act-division.  Nearly  all  plays 
printed  in  the  1630's  and  thereafter  are  divided.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sources  of  these  three  divided  editions  were  prompt-books 
used  in  revivals  shortly  before  they  went  to  press.  It  is  possible  that 
Heywood  himself,  after  the  manner  of  Jonson,  edited  the  two  published 
in  1637  and  1638.  The  1637  quarto  of  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
however,  lacks  the  preface  (or  address  to  the  reader)  which  is  found  in 
those  playbooks  which  Heywood  seems  to  have  edited.  But  for  Royal 
King  we  do  have  a  suggestion  of  a  late  revival,  since  the  title  page  gives 
the  company  as  "the  Queenes  Maiesties  Servants/'  i.e.,  Queen  Hen- 
rietta's, which  played  from  1625  to  1642.35 

The  tide  page  of  The  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon  (1638)  states  only 
"sundry  times  Acted"  without  naming  the  company.36  W.  W.  Greg  finds 
evidence  that  The  Wise  Woman  was  set  up  from  Heywood" s  autograph 
copy: 

Thomas  Heywood  had  the  peculiarity  of  writing  'quartus' 
and  'quintus'  ...  as  '4's'  and  *5's,'  and  since  he  sometimes 
used  a  final  form  of  s  which  is  very  like  a  '6,'  the  contrac- 
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tions  became  indistinguishable  from  '46'  and  '56.'  When, 
therefore,  we  find  that  in  The  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon  .  .  . 
the  last  two  acts  are  headed  'Actus  46'  and  'Actus  56,'  it  is 
as  good  a  proof  as  we  could  wish  that  the  play  was  set  up 
from  autograph  copy,  for  the  peculiarity  is  a  personal  one,  and 
no  scribe  used  to  copying  dramatic  manuscripts  would  con- 
ceivably make  such  an  absurd  mistake.37 

Since  no  play  of  Heywood's  printed  before  1610  shows  act-division,  a 
reasonable  conjecture  is  that  he  was  in  1638  inserting  act-divisions  in 
his  own  hand  in  a  copy  of  one  of  his  early  undivided  plays,  first  pro- 
duced about  1604  and  presumably  composed  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  printing  of  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  in  1655,  fifteen  years  after 
Heywood's  death,  could  not  have  been  supervised  by  the  author;  but 
anyone  at  that  date  preparing  copy  for  the  printer  would  likely  have 
found  the  prompt-book  divided.  The  convention  of  act-division  had  be- 
come almost  universal  long  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Viewed  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  first  editions,  every  play  of 
Heywood's  published  before  1610  is  undivided,  every  one  after  that 
date  divided.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  fact  is  pure  coincidence; 
but  since  the  fact  fits  the  pattern  of  the  other  facts,  it  is  more  than  likely 
not  to  be.  His  plays,  it  seems  clear,  illustrate  the  difference  between 
theatrical  practice  before  1610  and  thereafter.  Those  of  his  early  career 
in  the  public  theatres  are  not  divided;  when  the  public  theatres  fall  into 
the  practice  after  the  fusion  which  the  King's  Men  effected  in  1608  and 
which  begins  to  affect  all  public  houses  about  1610,  Heywood  seems  to 
have  shifted  with  the  times  and  divided  his  plays;  at  any  rate,  either  he 
or  the  book-maker  or  the  printer  did  so.  As  we  shall  see,  Shakespeare, 
retiring  at  just  about  the  time  the  change  was  coming  about,  participated 
in  it  very  little ;  only  a  few  of  his  latter  plays  show  evidence  of  original 
act-division.  Heywood  demonstrates  what  we  cannot  see  in  Shake- 
speare: the  popular  public  theatre  playwright  who  continued  to  feed  the 
stage  in  the  post-1610  period  and  whose  plays  reflect  both  the  older 
public  theatre  practice  of  not  dividing  and  the  relatively  new  practice 
(to  the  public  theatres)  of  dividing.  Had  Shakespeare's  career  extended 
into  the  seventeenth  century  as  far  as  Heywood's,  the  plays  he  would 
have  written  would  doubtless  have  been  originally  divided.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  his  actual  plays  do  show  the  shift  to  act-division  (though  it  isn't 
the  work  of  the  author)  in  the  divided  texts  of  the  First  Folio. 

In  his  Apology  for  Actors  (published  1612;  written  about  1607  or 
1608 )2-  Heywood  shows  that  he  is  well  versed  in  the  ancient  historians 
of  the  drama  and  in  the  theory  of  the  drama  as  it  was  stated  by  the 
ancient  critics  and  developed  and  expanded  in  the  Renaissance  trea: 
He  cites  and  quotes  the  well-known  comments  about  ancient  drama  as 
found  in  the  Poetics,  the  Ars  Poetica,  Cicero.  Pliny,  Dio  Cassius,  Sue- 
tonius. Tacitus,  Donatus,  and  others.  He  names  the  ancient  playwrights 
— Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Menander,  Philemon.  Accius,  Pacu- 
vius.  Terence.  Seneca. 

More  specifically,  Heywood  quotes  the  oft-repeated  definition  of 
comed\*  which  Donatus  attributed  to  Cicero:  "A  Comedy  is  the  imita- 
tion of  life,  the  glasse  of  custome,  and  the  image  of  truth."  39  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  Donatus'  theory  of  the  plot  structure  of  comedy. 
Comedies,  he  says,  are  distributed  into  four  parts. 

the  Prologue,  that  is,  the  preface:  the  Protasis,  that  is,  the 
proposition,  which  includes  the  first  Act,  and  presents  the 
Actors;  the  Epitasis,  which  is  the  businesse  and  body  of  the 
Comedy;  the  last  the  Catastrophe,  and  conclusion. 

Moreover.  Hevwood  cites  Donatus'  cornmentary  on  the  Andria,  which 
is  the  first  detailed  doctrine  of  five-act  division.  No  one  could  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  commentary  and  not  know  the  theory  of  division 
into  five  acts.  He  is.  in  short,  a  ''learned  grammarian."  as  T.  W.  Baldwin 
would  call  him.  If  he  began  to  write  the  Apology  about  1608,  he  must 
have  known  the  theory  of  five  acts  some  years  before  that  date.  Yet 
during  these  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  writing 
undivided  plays  for  the  public  theatres.  As  we  have  seen,  even.'  one  of 
his  plays  printed  between  1600  and  1610  is  undivided.  Here  we  have 
the  significant  fact  that  a  playwright  fully  aware  of  the  theory  of  five-act 
:on  did  not  practice  that  theory  during  the  time  when  the  custom 
of  the  public  theatres  for  which  he  was  producing  his  plays  was  on  the 
whole  not  to  divide  into  acts.  Theatrical  practice,  i  as  for  most 

Elizabethan  playwrights  a  more  potent  force  than  critical  theory.  While 
the  tradition  of  the  public  theatres  prevailed,  Heywood  did  not  divide 
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his  plays;  when  the  convention  of  five  acts  became  dominant  after  1610, 
Heywood's  plays  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  later  times.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  critical  theory  of  five  acts  in  itself  seems  to  have  had  little 
to  do  with  his  practice,  because  he  knew  the  theory  equally  well  while 
he  was  writing  undivided  plays  and  while  he  was  writing  divided  plays. 


CHAPTER  III 

Shakespeare  and  Five  Acts 

i.  What  Textual  Scholarship  Shows  about  Five  Acts 

During  the  lifetime  of  Shakespeare  some  forty x  quarto 2  editions  of 
eighteen  of  his  plays  were  published.  Not  one  of  these  has  act-division 
of  any  kind.  The  1622  Othello,  published  six  years  after  his  death,  is 
the  only  quarto  prior  to  1623  to  show  any  sort  of  act-division,  and  this 
is  slightly  irregular,  marking  only  Acts  II,  IV,  and  V.  In  contrast,  of 
the  thirty-six  plays  included  in  the  First  Folio,  twenty-five  are  divided 
into  five  acts;  five  are  irregularly  or  imperfecdy  divided;  the  re- 
maining six  are  undivided.  Along  with  the  other  numerous  knotty  prob- 
lems in  determining  what  William  Shakespeare  wrote,  this  strange  varia- 
tion has  been  given  due  attention  by  eminent  students  of  the  text.  In 
what  follows  we  shall  use  this  body  of  cumulated  knowledge,  contribut- 
ing litde  except  to  synthesize  and  to  interpret  that  part  of  it  which  bears 
on  the  problem  of  act-division. 

This  problem  is  involved  with  one  of  the  major  questions  of  Shake- 
spearean textual  criticism,  namely,  the  sources  of  the  Folio  texts.  On 
this  a  great  deal  of  able  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  thirty 
years;  3  in  consequence,  we  have  today  a  much  closer  and  more  accu- 
rate view  of  what  Shakespeare  wrote  than  ever  before.  The  problem  of 
act-division  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  question  of  the  sources  of 
the  Folio. 

There  are  fourteen  "good  quartos" — fourteen  if  we  include  Richard 

III  (1597)  and  King  Lear  (1608),  which  Greg  calls  doubtful  quartos;  4 
the  others  are  Titus  Andronicus  (1594),  Richard  II  (1597),  1  Henry 

IV  (1598),  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (1598),  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1599), 
2  Henry  IV  (1600),  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (1600),  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  (1600),  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (1600),  Hamlet  (1604-5), 

52 
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Troilus  and  Cressida  (1609),  and  Othello  (1622).  Of  these  fourteen, 
twelve  were  used  as  copy  for  the  Folio.  In  three  cases,  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  Romeo,  and  1  Henry  IV,  no  reference  was  made  to  a  manuscript 
in  addition.  For  Much  Ado,  Merchant,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
the  additional  use  of  a  manuscript  was  negligible  but  still  probable.  To 
Titus  and  Richard  II  particular  passages  were  added  from  another 
source,  presumably  manuscript.  Troilus,  2  Henry  IV,  Richard  III,  and 
Lear  were  thoroughly  revised  from  an  additional  manuscript  source. 
Two  of  the  "good  quartos,"  Hamlet  and  Othello,  were  not  used  as  copy 
for  the  Folio.  The  Folio  Hamlet  was  printed  from  a  transcript  of  a 
prompt-book;  Othello,  from  a  literary  copy  made  from  foul  papers.5 

Of  the  "bad  quartos"  of  plays  included  in  the  Folio  (seven  by  the 
broadest  count,  which  includes  the  Contention,  the  True  Tragedy,  and  A 
Shrew),6  no  use  was  made  in  the  Folio,  unless  for  reference  here  and 
there.  For  Folio  copy  of  2  Henry  VI,  3  Henry  VI,  and  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  the  manuscript  used  was  probably  an  author's  early  fair  copy, 
imperfectly  edited  for  the  stage;  7  for  Henry  V,  foul  papers;  for  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  a  transcript  of  a  rather  confused  original,  pos- 
sibly foul  papers.8 

Seventeen  plays  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Folio.9  For  copy 
the  editors  used  the  following:  1  Henry  VI,  author's  early  manuscript 
which  served  as  prompt-book; 10  Comedy  of  Errors,  foul  papers  anno- 
tated by  the  prompter  and  possibly  used  in  the  theatre;  n  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  a  transcript  by  Ralph  Crane; 12  King  John,  foul  papers 
(with  some  annotation  by  the  bookkeeper);13  Julius  Caesar,  prompt- 
book; 14  As  You  Like  It,  prompt-book; 15  Twelfth  Night,  prompt-book; 16 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  literary  transcript  of  foul  papers,  annotated 
by  the  prompter,  transcribed  by  a  careless  copyist; 17  Measure  for 
Measure,  a  transcript  by  Crane  of  foul  papers; 18  Macbeth,  prompt-book 
that  had  been  much  cut  and  altered; 19  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  author's 
carefully  prepared  manuscript;  20  Coriolanus,  author's  carefully  prepared 
manuscript;  21  Timon  of  Athens,  confused  foul  papers  perhaps  unfin- 
ished; 22  Cymbeline,  prompt-book  based  on  author's  carefully  prepared 
manuscript;23  The  Winter's  Tale,  transcript  by  Crane  of  the  prompt- 
book; 24  The  Tempest,  carefully  edited  manuscript  by  Crane  of  the 
author's  manuscript; 25  and  Henry  VIII,  fair  copy  of  the  original  manu- 
script.26 
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To  return  for  a  while  to  the  good  quartos:  from  what  sources  were 
these  printed?  Twelve  of  them,  Greg  concludes  after  a  study  of  the 
whole  question,  "were  probably  printed  from  Shakespeare's  own  manu- 
scripts or  foul  papers,  or  at  least  from  manuscripts  immediately  derived 
from  them."  21  Titus  Andronicus  was  "from  foul  papers  containing  a 
good  deal  of  alteration."  28  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Richard  II,  all  from  foul  papers; 29  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  "from 
an  author's  careful  copy,  possibly  .  .  .  with  annotations  by  the 
prompter";30  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  foul  papers  perhaps  also  anno- 
tated by  the  prompter.31  Both  1  Henry  IV  and  2  Henry  IV  were  from 
the  author's  manuscript,  the  latter  "foul  papers  that  had  been  cut  for  the 
stage."  32  Hamlet  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  were  both  from  foul 
papers; 33  Troilus  and  Cressida,  from  "a  private  transcript  of  foul  papers, 
tidied  up  as  regards  the  text  but  deficient  in  stage  directions"; 34  Othello, 
also  from  a  private  transcript  of  foul  papers  "a  good  deal  edited  in  a 
literary  sense  and  with  some  cuts."  35 

Richard  III,  usually  called  a  good  quarto  but  classified  along  with 
King  Lear  as  "doubtful"  by  Greg,  seems  to  have  been  a  reconstruction 
made  from  memory  for  the  stage,  perhaps  in  the  absence  of  a  prompt- 
book.36 King  Lear,  it  appears  probable,  was  from  a  stenographic  report 
of  a  performance  which  cut  the  original. 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  recapitulation  of  these  data  with  particular 
reference  to  act-division.  This  necessitates  a  tabular  form  of  three  items: 
(1)  the  printed  text  of  the  play  which  most  critics  agree  is  the  "authori- 
tative" one,  or  what  McKerrow  calls  the  "substantive"  text; 37  (2)  the 
source  of  this  text;  (3)  a  notation  as  to  whether  divided  or  undivided 
into  acts.  (See  pp.  56-57.)  The  order  is  that  of  the  Folio. 

An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  much  concerning  act-division.  In 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  substantive  texts  with  no  act-division,  the  source 
is  an  author's  manuscript  of  some  sort:  in  nine  cases,  foul  papers;  in 
the  other  six  cases  either  "author's  careful  copy,"  "author's  manu- 
script," or  "author's  MS  or  copy  used  as  prompt-book,"  or  "private 
transcript  of  foul  papers."  Sixteen  substantive  texts  are  divided  into  five 
acts,  all,  of  course,  Folio  texts.  In  fourteen  of  the  sixteen,  a  theatrical 
hand  of  one  sort  or  another  either  prepared  the  copy  for  the  stage  or 
transcribed  a  copy  or  edited  it  in  some  fashion.  For  five  of  these  Crane 
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was  responsible;  five  were  prompt-books;  in  two  cases  the  prompter 
annotated  foul  papers,  in  two  cases  doubtful  quartos  were  corrected  or 
used  in  connection  with  a  prompt-book.  The  two  exceptions  are  Henry 
VIII,  fair  copy  of  original  manuscript;  and  Coriolanus,  manuscript  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  author.  Let  us  defer  discussion  of  these  until  we 
have  completed  the  analysis  by  noting  the  irregularly  or  imperfecdy 
divided  texts.  There  are  five  of  these:  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  early 
prompt-book;  King  John,  foul  papers  annotated  by  bookkeeper;  Henry 
V,  foul  papers;  1  Henry  VI,  author's  MS  as  prompt-book;  and  Othello, 
private  transcript  of  foul  papers.  Three  of  these  five  show,  then,  a  the- 
atrical adapting  or  revising  hand;  two  stem  directly  from  the  author's 
foul  papers  or  a  transcript  of  foul  papers. 

We  come  out,  then,  to  this  conclusion:  All  undivided  substantive  texts 
stem  directly  from  an  author's  manuscript  of  some  variety;  all  substan- 
tive texts  showing  any  sort  of  act-division,  except  three,  stem  from  some 
kind  of  theatrical  manuscript  source  or  from  author's  foul  papers  an- 
notated in  the  theatre  or  from  a  quarto  used  in  connection  with  a  the- 
atrical prompt-book. 

The  three  exceptions,  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  and  Henry  VIII,  should 
be  examined  with  special  care,  since  it  looks  as  though  we  have  in  these 
three  the  possibility  that  the  act-divisions  are  not  theatrical  or  editorial, 
but  Shakespeare's  own  work. 

The  Folio  Henry  V,  which  is  the  substantive  text,  since  the  bad  quarto 
of  1600  is  obviously  reported,  is  irregularly  divided  into  acts.  There  is 
the  usual  "Actus  Primus,  Scaena  Prima"  heading  the  text,  but  just  be- 
fore the  first  direction — "Enter  Chorus" — there  is  no  marking  of  a  sec- 
ond act;  consequently  there  is  a  chorus  in  the  midst  of  the  Folio  Act  I. 
"Actus  Secundus"  appears  just  before  the  second  "Enter  Chorus"; 
"Actus  Tertius"  just  before  the  third  "Chorus."  "Actus  Quartus"  occurs 
before  no  chorus,  where  modern  editions  begin  scene  7  of  Act  IV. 
"Actus  Quintus"  appears  before  the  fourth  chorus.  Chambers  thinks  that 
this  confusion  may  be  due  to  the  Folio  editor: 

The  last  two  lines  of  [the  chorus]  to  Act  ii  must  be  an  after- 
thought, intended  to  correct  the  suggestion  of  34-5  that  the 
locality  at  once  shifted  to  Southampton.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  Folio  editor,  who  may  have  had  the  choruses  on  loose 
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scrolls,  and  should  have  inserted  this  one  and  begun  Act  ii  a 
scene  later.  In  fact  his  supplementary  lines  probably  replaced 
an  act  heading  already  set  up,  and  he  then  put  in  Acts  ii  and 
iii  where  Acts  iii  and  iv  should  be,  and  an  Act  iv,  for  which  he 
had  no  chorus  left,  at  random.  (I,  393) 

Chambers'  theory  of  the  choruses  on  loose  scrolls  is  inspired  by  the 
entire  absence  of  choruses  in  the  Quarto,  which,  though  reported,  may 
have  tried  to  reproduce  a  performance  in  which  there  were  neither 
choruses  nor  act-divisions.  Whatever  the  explanation,  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  Shakespeare  constructed  Henry  V  with  four  choruses  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  four  acts  succeeding  the  first,  he  obviously  did  not  make 
the  act-divisions  as  they  stand  in  the  Folio.  Thus,  although  other  evi- 
dence points  to  the  copy  as  being  an  author's  manuscript,  the  act- 
division  seems  to  be  derived  from  foul  papers,  either  theatrically  altered 
or  edited  for  the  printer.  At  least,  textual  evidence  does  not  prove  the 
present  act-division  to  be  Shakespeare's.  If  we  claim  it  for  him,  we  must 
take  the  division  indicated  by  four  choruses  marking  off  five  dramatic 
units. 

The  text  of  Coriolanus,  first  printed  in  the  Folio,  seems  clearly  based 
on  an  authentic  manuscript  copy.  The  full  and  detailed  stage  directions, 
even  more  elaborate  than  those  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  indicate  an 
author's  manuscript.38  The  text  is  divided  into  five  acts,  which,  says 
Greg,  "may,  of  course,  have  been  marked  by  the  bookkeeper,  or  even 
introduced  by  the  Folio  editor  ...  or  it  may  possibly  mean  that  the 
manuscript  had  been  used  as  a  prompt-book.  There  would  be  nothing 
impossible  in  this,  though  there  are  no  signs  of  it."  39  Purely  on  grounds 
of  textual  evidence,  then,  we  can  say  that  the  act-divisions  may  have 
been  Shakespeare's,  though  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  they  were 
not.  The  lateness  of  the  play  (ca.  1608)40  rather  increases  the  proba- 
bility that  they  were.  Although  act-division  was  on  the  whole  not  Shake- 
speare's practice,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  begun  to 
conform  to  the  convention  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  this  time  his  contemporary  playwrights,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson, 
Heywood,  Massinger,  were  consistendy  dividing  their  plays. 

The  text  of  Henry  VIII,  also  printed  only  in  the  Folio,  was  based  on 
a  manuscript  which  shows  no  sign  of  use  as  a  prompt-book.41  The  play, 
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in  the  judgment  of  most  scholars,  shows  evidence  of  collaborative  au- 
thorship, and  most  agree  that  Shakespeare's  coauthor  was  either  Fletcher 
or  Massinger,  more  probably  the  former.42  In  either  case,  we  know  that 
both  Fletcher  and  Massinger  were  dividing  their  plays  into  five  acts  at 
the  time  Henry  VIII  was  composed.  Since  Shakespeare  had,  it  seems, 
already  begun  the  practice  himself  in  two  or  three  plays,  he  would  most 
likely  have  acceded  to  the  practice  of  his  collaborator. 

ii.  The  Comedy  of  Errors 

Although  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  clearly  one  of  Shakespeare's  early 
plays,  there  is  no  extant  quarto  and  no  evidence  that  one  was  ever 
printed.  The  source  of  the  Folio  text,  perforce  the  substantive  one, 
seems  to  have  been  the  author's  foul  papers.  The  prevailing  character 
of  the  stage  directions  indicates  an  author's  manuscript;  the  confusion 
and  inconsistency  in  persons'  names  and  prefixes  are  unlike  the  regu- 
larity found  (in  this  respect)  in  a  prompt-book.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
evidences  of  additions  by  a  prompter.43 

The  Folio  text  is  divided  into  five  acts.  As  both  Chambers  and  Greg 
have  pointed  out,  this  division  is  clearly  not  the  author's  and  was  prob- 
ably done  when  the  Folio  was  printed.44  The  point  where  the  Folio  ends 
Act  IV  and  begins  Act  V  clearly  demonstrates  the  artificiality  of  the 
act-divisions.  The  action  at  this  point  was  obviously  intended  to  be 
continuous;  its  comic  effect  depends  in  part  on  continuity.  Adriana,  her 
sister  Luciana,  and  the  Courtesan,  convinced  that  Antipholus  of  Ephesus 
is  mad,  bring  in  schoolmaster  Pinch,  who  is  reputed  to  know  how  to 
conjure,  to  exorcise  Satan  from  the  possessed  man.  Antipholus'  denial 
that  he  dined  at  home  and  his  charge  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  shut 
out  from  his  own  house  are  only  proof  to  Adriana  that  her  husband  is 
demented.  Antipholus  swears  further  that  he  sent  Dromio  for  a  bag  of 
ducats;  Dromio  insists  that  he  was  sent  for  a  piece  of  rope.  Pinch  sug- 
gests that  both  master  and  servant  are  possessed  and  should  be  bound 
and  confined.  Antipholus  in  desperation  accuses  his  wife  of  forming 
a  conspiracy  to  humiliate  him,  and  threatens  to  scratch  out  her  eyes.  In 
terror  Adriana  screams  for  the  police,  who  enter  at  this  point,  to  bind 
Antipholus;  and  when  Pinch  tells  the  officers  that  Dromio  is  also  frantic, 
they  bind  Dromio.  Antipholus  and  his  man  are  borne  out,  Adriana, 
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Luciana,  the  Courtesan,  and  the  police  officer  remaining  on  stage.  As 
they  converse,  still  trying  to  untangle  the  confused  state  of  affairs,  sud- 
denly enters  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  with  drawn  rapier,  accompanied 
by  his  Dromio.  Mistaking  them  for  her  husband  and  his  man,  Adriana 
screams  that  they  are  loose  again  and  calls  for  help  to  get  them  back 
into  custody.  "Exeunt  omnes,  as  fast  as  may  be,  frighted" — except 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  his  Dromio,  who  are  convinced  anew  that 
they  are  in  a  land  of  witches.  The  master  resolves  not  to  stay  in  such 
a  land  another  night. 

Here  the  Folio  Act  IV  closes.  But  the  next  act  begins  with  Antipholus 
of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse  encountering  the  Second  Merchant 
and  Angelo,  who  are  looking  for  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  who,  they 
think,  has  received  the  gold  chain  he  ordered  but  has  not  paid  for. 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  actually  received  the  chain  and  is  wearing  it 
about  his  neck  when  Angelo  and  the  Merchant  encounter  him.  They 
accuse  Antipholus  of  denying  he  received  the  chain;  Antipholus  replies 
that  he  has  not  denied  and  does  not  now  deny  receiving  it.  The  Merchant 
and  Antipholus  quarrel  and  draw.  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtesan 
rush  in,  Adriana  crying  out  that  Antipholus,  who  she  thinks  is  her  hus- 
band, is  mad  and  must  be  disarmed  and  bound.  Thus  the  sequence  of 
confusion  in  progress  at  the  end  of  Act  IV  was  clearly  meant  to  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly.  The  stage  direction  at  line  9  of  Act  V  ("Enter 
Antipholus  and  Dromio  againe")  was  obviously  inserted  after  the  act 
divisions  were  made;  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  the  act-division 
had  not  been  added.  Antipholus  and  Dromio  are  off-stage  not  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  this  point  in  the  play.  The  act-division  between 
their  exeunt  and  their  re-entry  could  hardly  be  more  arbitrarily  me- 
chanical and  inorganic. 

The  closure  of  Act  II  also  interrupts  an  episode  which  demands  con- 
tinuity for  its  full  comic  effect.  Adriana,  fearful  lest  her  dinner  cool, 
impatiently  awaits  her  husband's  arrival.  She  has  sent  her  servant  Dromio 
to  hasten  him,  but  Dromio  returns  without  him  and  with  a  story  of 
inexplicable  behavior  by  his  master,  including  a  beating  for  Dromio. 
Adriana  orders  him  to  try  once  more  to  get  her  husband  home,  but  he 
refuses  to  go.  In  desperation  Adriana,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Luciana, 
goes  forth  herself  to  seek  her  husband.  She  encounters  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse,  whom  she  takes  to  be  her  husband.  He  is  astonished  by  the 
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favor  shown  him  by  this  strange  woman  claiming  to  be  his  wife.  Though 
dazed  by  this  turn  of  events  and  thinking  he  may  be  dreaming,  he  goes 
home  with  Adriana,  who  orders  Dromio  (Syracuse)  to  admit  no  one 
while  they  are  at  dinner. 

At  this  point  the  act-divider  closes  Act  II.  But  there  is  no  new  phase 
of  action;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  on 
his  way  home  and  will  arrive  momentarily;  and  he  does  arrive,  as  Act  III 
opens,  before  his  own  house,  just  after  the  door  has  closed  on  Adriana, 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse.  This  is  the  natural 
continuation  of  a  comic  episode  of  a  wife  entertaining  a  stranger  whom 
she  takes  to  be  her  husband  and  closing  the  door  on  her  real  husband. 
The  spectator  does  not  want  a  pause  at  this  point;  such  would  spoil  the 
suspense  which  has  been  artfully  created — to  see  what  will  happen 
when  the  husband  shows  up,  as  the  spectator  expects  him  to  do  at  any 
moment.  The  locality  of  this  scene  (of  the  Folio  Act  III)  is  also  the 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  (of  the  Folio  Act  II) — the  street  and  the 
entrance  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus'  house.  The  playwright  clearly  in- 
tended the  action  to  be  continuous,  with  only  the  brief  clearing  of  the 
stage  which  marks  the  end  of  a  scene  in  Elizabethan  drama. 

The  conventional  character  of  the  act-divisions  is  further  accented  by 
lack  of  correlation  with  the  elements  of  plot  structure.  The  exposition 
(or,  if  one  prefers,  the  protasis),  mainly  done  in  scene  1,  is  carried  on 
into  part  of  scene  2.  The  latter  part  of  scene  2  is  clearly  rising  action 
or  complication.  The  Folio  Act  I,  however,  does  not  close  until  the  end 
of  scene  2,  after  the  exposition  is  complete  and  after  the  complication 
is  well  under  way. 

The  exposition  in  the  Errors  is  mainly  achieved  by  Aegeon's  recount- 
ing the  antecedent  events  to  Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus.  Though  sympa- 
thetic, Solinus  declares  he  cannot  infringe  the  law  of  Ephesus  which 
states  that 

if  any  Syracusan  bora 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies, 

His  goods  confiscate  to  the  Duke's  dispose, 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 

To  quit  the  penalty  and  to  ransom  him. 

Since  Aegeon's  substance  amounts  to  less  than  a  hundred  marks,  he  is 
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therefore  condemned  to  die.  But  Solinus  would  like  to  know  why 
Aegeon  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  Ephesus.  Aegeon  tells  his  long 
and  sad  story,  which  takes  up  the  remainder  of  scene  1  and  constitutes 
the  major  part  of  the  exposition.  A  native  Syracusan,  he  was  happily 
wed  and  thrived  in  that  city,  his  wealth  increasing  by  prosperous  voy- 
ages which  he  made  to  Epidamnum.  The  death  of  his  factor  in  Epi- 
damnum  required  him  to  leave  his  wife,  now  with  child,  and  go  to 
Epidamnum  to  look  after  his  affairs.  His  wife,  now  near  her  time,  fol- 
lowed him  there  and  soon  bore  twin  sons,  the  one  so  like  the  other  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished.  At  the  same  time  a  poor  woman  in  the 
same  inn  bore  identical  male  twins.  These  Aegeon  bought  to  rear  as 
servants  for  his  own  twin  sons.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Syracuse  their 
ship  was  wrecked,  Aegeon  escaping  with  one  infant  son  and  one  infant 
slave;  his  wife,  lashed  to  a  spar  with  the  other  two  babes,  was  separated 
from  him.  He  and  the  two  children  with  him  were  picked  up  and  taken 
to  Epidaurus;  his  wife  and  the  other  two  babes  were  picked  up  by  a 
Corinthian  fishing  boat.  From  that  day  he  had  never  seen  his  wife,  nor 
the  son  and  the  slave  who  were  with  her. 

When  his  son  reached  eighteen,  he  became  inquisitive  after  his  miss- 
ing brother  and  importuned  Aegeon  to  let  him  go,  accompanied  by  his 
slave,  to  search  for  his  lost  brother.  When  his  son  did  not  return,  Aegeon 
set  out  in  search  of  him  and  wandered  fruitlessly  for  five  years.  Return- 
ing homeward,  he  came  to  Ephesus,  only  to  be  arrested  as  an  intruding 
Syracusan  and  condemned  to  death  for  his  trespass.  Duke  Solinus  is 
greatly  moved  by  hapless  Aegeon's  story,  but  cannot  recall  the  death 
sentence;  he  can  only  give  him  one  day  in  which  to  raise  the  sum  of  his 
ransom  among  Ephesian  friends.  Scene  1  ends  with  the  jailor  taking  the 
despairing  Aegeon  into  custody. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  scene  1  the  exposition  is  virtually  complete;  the 
only  details  lacking  are  supplied  in  the  first  fifty-two  lines  of  scene  2 :  45 
that  the  lost  twin  (Antipholus  of  Ephesus)  is  married  and  living  in  the 
city,  that  the  lost  slave  (Dromio  of  Ephesus)  is  a  servant  in  his  house- 
hold, and  that  the  other  twin  son  (Antipholus  of  Syracuse)  and  the 
other  slave  (Dromio  of  Syracuse),  whom  Aegeon  has  been  seeking  for 
five  years,  have  just  arrived  in  the  city.  At  this  point,  in  the  midst  of 
scene  2,  begins  the  complication,  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  mistaken 
identities  or  "errors."  46 
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Antipholus  of  Syracuse  has  sent  his  Dromio  to  the  Centaur  Inn  with 
his  money,  declaring  he  intends  to  view  the  town.  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 
sent  out  in  the  streets  by  Adriana  to  hasten  her  husband  to  dinner,  en- 
counters Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  mistaking  him  for  his  master.  Anti- 
pholus of  Syracuse,  in  turn,  thinks  his  Dromio  has  returned  without 
performing  his  errand  to  the  Centaur.  The  resulting  misunderstanding 
clearly  begins  the  comic  confusion  which  is  the  substance  of  the  play. 
Thus  the  point  where  exposition  ends  and  complication  begins  does  not 
coincide  with  the  division  between  Act  I  and  Act  II. 

Once  begun,  the  tangle  of  complication  created  by  the  mistaking  of 
one  Antipholus  for  the  other,  the  one  Dromio  for  the  other,  goes  on 
uninterruptedly  until  near  the  close  of  the  play  (into  what  the  Folio 
marks  as  Act  V).  At  no  point  in  its  course  does  it  reach  a  height  or 
crisis  and  then  begin  to  decline.  The  intensity  of  the  confusion  is  sus- 
tained at  a  high  level,  perhaps  reaches  its  highest  point  just  before  the 
resolution  or  denouement  begins,  very  late  in  the  play.  Like  other  situa- 
tions based  on  mistaken  identity  of  persons  closely  resembling  each 
other,  that  in  Errors  can  be  resolved  only  by  bringing  the  two  persons 
face  to  face — in  this  instance,  the  two  pairs  of  persons.  Then  the  com- 
plication is  resolved  all  at  once. 

The  device  for  ending  the  complication  and  beginning  the  catastrophe 
or  denouement  is  the  resumption  of  what  the  play  began  with — the 
arrest  and  sentencing  to  death  of  Aegeon.  Thus  the  romantic  element 
forms  a  sort  of  envelope  enclosing  the  comic  tangle  of  errors.  Just  at 
the  point  where  the  tangle  seems  hopeless,  the  Duke,  the  Headsman, 
and  Aegeon  enter,  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  Adriana  com- 
plains to  the  Duke  that  her  mad  husband  and  his  servant  (really  Anti- 
pholus of  Syracuse  and  his  Dromio)  have  taken  refuge  in  a  nearby 
abbey  and  that  the  Abbess  refuses  to  surrender  them.  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus  and  his  Dromio,  who  have  now  really  escaped,  join  the  crowd. 
Aegeon  recognizes  them  as  his  son  and  slave,  sees  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  ransom,  and  to  escape  execution;  he  addresses  Antipholus  and 
is  astonished  at  the  young  man's  refusal  to  recognize  him  as  father. 
Antipholus  (Ephesus)  accuses  his  wife  of  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted 
on  him.  As  we  see,  the  complicated  confusion  reaches  its  highest  peak 
at  this  late  point  in  the  play.  Then  the  Abbess,  whom  the  Duke  has 
summoned,  enters  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  his  Dromio.  At  last 
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the  two  sets  of  identical  twins  are  face  to  face  and  in  public  view.  The 
whole  tangle  is  immediately  resolved.  Furthermore,  the  Abbess  declares 
herself  to  be  the  long-lost  Aemelia;  and  she,  Aegeon,  and  their  twin 
sons  are  joyfully  reunited.  The  happy  ending  is  made  more  complete  by 
the  matching  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Luciana. 

The  act-divisions  thus  have  no  meaning  in  relation  to  the  plot  struc- 
ture of  the  play.  The  first  act  closure  does  not  coincide  with  the  ending 
of  the  exposition  or  protasis.  The  next  two  divisions  only  chop  up  me- 
chanically the  essentially  indivisible  complication  or  epitasis.  The  last 
division  does  not  coincide  with  the  closing  of  the  epitasis  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  catastrophe.  Like  other  Shakespearean  plays  based  on  a 
romantic  or  novella-like  story,  Errors  has  a  short  exposition,  a  long 
complication,  and  a  short  denouement.  And,  moreover,  a  plot  structure 
which  falls  into  three  parts  cannot  logically  be  divided  by  five.  The  act- 
divisions  of  the  Folio,  clearly  not  the  work  of  the  author,  merely  con- 
cede to  the  convention  of  five  acts. 

Two  of  the  sources  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors  are  Plautine  plays,  the 
Menaechmi  and  the  Amphitruo.  The  plot  of  the  confusion  of  "errors" 
occasioned  by  identical  twins  came  from  the  Menaechmi;  the  exclusion 
of  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  from  his  own  house  from  the  Amphitruo*1 
Critics  often  state,  correctly,  that  Shakespeare  learned  from  these  two 
plays  of  Plautus  how  to  manage  a  complicated  plot.  It  is  only  when 
criticism  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  these  two  plays  taught  Shakespeare 
a  sort  of  neo-classical  "five-act  structure"  that  questions  arise.  Most  of 
the  texts  of  these  two  Plautine  plays,  it  is  true,  were  divided  into  the 
five  acts  made  by  Pius,  and  anyone  reading  the  plays  was  likely  to  get 
the  impression  that  these  divisions  were  really  integral  parts  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  one  must  raise  the  question  of  whether  this  is  true.  If  the 
act-divisions  are  arbitrary  and  reflect  no  five-part  structure,  how  could 
Shakespeare  have  perceived  something  which  did  not  exist? 

Pius'  system  was  analogous  to  Donatus'  for  Terence:  to  find  the 
empty  stages  and  to  mark  the  act-divisions  at  these  points.  Like  Donatus, 
Pius  was  ridden  by  the  notion  that  a  comedy  must  have  five  acts: 
Donatus  had  said  so  and  had  found  precisely  four  empty  stages  in  each 
of  the  five  Terentian  comedies  he  included  in  his  commentary.  Actually, 
however,  the  Menaechmi  has  six  empty  stages;  the  Amphitruo  four.48 
If  we  follow  Donatus'  hypothesis,  the  former  would  have  seven  acts,  the 
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latter  five.  (Only  two  other  Plautine  plays,  the  Cistellaria  and  the  Miles 
Gloriosus,  have  four  empty  stages;  the  typical  number  in  the  Plautine 
plays,  and  Terentian  too,  is  decidedly  not  four.) 

Attempts  by  modern  classical  critics  to  choose  among  the  empty 
stages  which  ones  are  significant  enough  to  be  act-divisions  are  not 
based  on  any  principle  (even  Donatus  tried  to  be  objective  to  this  extent) 
and  so  are  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Legrand,  like  Donatus,  is  con- 
vinced he  should  find  four  empty  stages  (and  so  five  acts)  in  both  the 
Menaechmi  and  the  Amphitruo. AQ  Frete  finds  only  two  "indiscutable  et 
necessaire"  in  the  Menaechmi;  yet  she  arbitrarily  states,  contrary  to  her 
own  conclusion,  that  four  indicate  acts.50  In  the  Amphitruo  Frete  finds 
only  two  empty  stages  where  "un  entr'acte  parait  utile  et  probable"  and 
so,  more  logically,  concludes  that  the  play  has  three  acts.51  Weissinger 
decides  that  three  of  the  six  empty  stages  in  the  Menaechmi  and  that 
two  of  the  four  in  the  Amphitruo  should  indicate  act-divisions;  thus  he 
finds  four  acts  in  the  one,  three  acts  in  the  other.52  These  divergent 
conclusions  amount  only  to  the  exercising  of  various  personal  tastes. 
Only  the  original  fact  remains:  six  empty  stages  occur  in  the  Menaechmi, 
four  in  the  Amphitruo.  These  act-dividers  have  done  what  Donatus  did 
for  Terence  and  Pius  for  Plautus  (and  what  Rowe  did  for  the  undivided 
Folio  texts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra) — forced 
something  on  the  plays  which  is  not  really  part  of  their  structure.  Clas- 
sical scholars  like  Beare  and  Duckworth  (see  page  27)  now  conclude 
that  any  act  structure  at  all  in  Terence  and  Plautus  is  most  doubtful. 
Almost  obviously  there  is  no  typical  five-did  structure. 

The  Menaechmi,  which  clearly  is  the  leading  source  of  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,  is  a  case  in  point.  Like  the  majority  of  the  traditional  first 
acts  in  Roman  comedy,53  the  first  act  of  the  Menaechmi  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  exposition  of  the  play,  which  is  given  in  the  long  prologue, 
and  also  extends  through  all  of  Act  I  and  into  part  of  Act  II.  The  pro- 
logue gives  this  information:  An  old  Syracusan  merchant  had  twin  sons 
so  much  alike  that  their  foster  mother  who  nursed  them  and  the  real 
mother  who  bore  them  could  not  tell  them  apart.  When  the  boys  were 
seven,  the  father  sailed  with  a  cargo  to  Tarentum,  taking  one  twin  with 
him,  leaving  the  other  with  the  mother  in  Syracuse.  At  Tarentum  the 
son  strayed  from  his  father  into  the  crowd  at  a  festival  and  was  picked 
up  by  a  merchant  of  Epidamnus,  who  took  him  to  that  city  and  brought 
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him  up  as  his  own  son.  The  Syracusan  merchant  who  lost  the  boy  was 
so  brokenhearted  that  he  died  of  grief  in  Tarentum  a  few  days  later. 
When  news  of  this  reached  Syracuse,  the  boys'  grandfather  gave  the 
name  of  the  lost  one,  Menaechmus,  to  the  one  in  Syracuse;  so  it  hap- 
pened that  both  boys  had  the  same  name.  The  merchant  in  Epidamnus, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  adopted  the  boy  he  had  kidnapped,  gave 
him  a  wife  with  dowry,  and,  at  his  own  demise,  made  the  young  man 
the  heir  of  great  wealth.  The  twin  in  Syracuse  went  with  his  servant  to 
search  for  his  lost  brother  and,  says  the  Prologue,  will  arrive  today  in 
Epidamnus,  the  scene  of  the  play. 

Exposition  continues  in  the  play  proper.  Peniculus,  a  parasite,  hop- 
ing for  a  meal,  waits  for  Menaechmus  I  (Epidamnus)  to  come  out  of 
his  house.  When  Menaechmus  I  does  emerge,  he  is  berating  his  wife 
for  her  jealous  suspicions  and  threatening  to  send  her  back  to  her  father 
if  she  doesn't  quit  spying  on  him.  He  has  with  him  a  mantle  stolen  from 
his  wife  which  he  intends  to  give  to  Erotium  the  courtesan,  to  whose 
home  he  goes,  accompanied  by  Peniculus.  He  gives  her  the  garment 
and  asks  that  breakfast  be  prepared  for  him  and  Peniculus  when  he  and 
the  parasite  return  from  the  Forum.  Erotium  sends  her  cook  Cylindrus 
for  provisions  for  the  breakfast.  At  this  point  ends  Act  I.  But  the  expo- 
sition goes  on  into  Act  II.  The  other  principal  person,  Menaechmus  II 
(Syracuse)  and  his  slave  Messenio  have  not  yet  appeared;  obviously  the 
exposition  cannot  be  completed  until  they  are  introduced.  In  the  first 
scene  of  Act  II  they  appear;  and  we  learn  of  their  six-year  search  for 
the  lost  brother  throughout  the  known  world.  Messenio  voices  his  fears 
of  what  may  happen  to  their  funds  in  this  strange  city  known  to  be  filled 
with  swindlers  and  alluring  harlots.  Knowing  his  slave  to  be  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  female  charm,  Menaechmus  II  insists  that  their  wallet  be 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Up  to  this  point  all  is  clearly  exposition.  The  complication  begins 
with  the  second  scene  of  Act  II,  in  which  the  first  of  the  series  of  mis- 
taken identities  occurs.  Cylindrus  the  cook,  sent  by  his  mistress  Erotium 
to  procure  food  for  breakfast,  on  his  way  back  home  encounters 
Menaechmus  II  and  mistakes  him  for  Menaechmus  I.  Cylindrus  tells 
him  breakfast  will  soon  be  served  and  asks  him  what  has  happened  to 
his  guest,  Peniculus.  Menaechmus  II  thinks  this  stranger  crazy,  and 
Messenio  suspects  some  trick  to  get  their  money.  In  scene  3  Erotium 
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comes  out  of  her  house,  affectionately  invites  Menaechmus  II  to  enter, 
and  refers  to  the  mantle.  Though  astounded  that  this  strange  woman 
knows  his  name,  he  accepts  her  invitation,  sending  Messenio  to  the  inn 
wtih  instructions  to  meet  him  at  sundown.  Thus  scene  3  closes  and  also 
the  traditional  Act  II.  If  there  is  a  definite  point  where  exposition  ends 
and  complication  begins,  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  scene  2  of  Act  II,  not 
at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  The  traditional  act-division  is  thus  meaning- 
less as  a  structural  boundary. 

The  complication  consists  of  the  series  of  comically  embarrassing  situ- 
ations in  which  either  Menaechmus  I  or  Menaechmus  II  (chiefly  the 
latter)  finds  himself  as  a  result  of  one  or  another  of  the  other  persons 
mistaking  him  for  his  twin  brother.  This  series  goes  on  until  late  in  the 
play;  thus  the  catastrophe  begins  only  when  the  two  brothers  are  brought 
into  each  other's  presence.  This  meeting  occurs  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
play,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  traditional  Act  V.  The  beginning  of 
the  catastrophe  thus  does  not  coincide  with  the  act-division,  and  is,  like 
that  between  Acts  I  and  II,  not  a  boundary  between  the  actual  move- 
ments of  the  plot.54  Even  if  the  exposition  did  coincide  with  Pius'  Act  I 
and  the  denouement  with  his  Act  V,  the  other  two  divisions  (between 
Acts  II  and  III  and  between  Acts  II  and  IV)  would  not  create  structural 
units  because  they  would  chop  the  complication  into  three  arbitrary  seg- 
ments. A  three-part  plot  structure  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  five-act  division. 

The  Menaechmi,  it  seems  clear,  had  no  original  division  into  five  acts, 
possibly  into  acts  of  any  number;  nor  is  the  play  built  on  a  theory  of 
five  plot  movements  coinciding  with  five  acts.  This  conclusion  agrees 
with  that  which  classical  scholars  have  come  to  about  Roman  comedy 
generally:  five-act  structure  is  not  characteristic  of  this  drama;  it  has 
been  read  into  the  plays  by  those  who  felt  impelled  by  tradition  or  some 
similar  motive  to  discover  such  a  structure,  and  "found"  what  they  were 
looking  for.  Shakespeare  could  not  have  perceived  such  a  structure  in 
the  Menaechmi,  where  it  does  not  exist.  But  the  fact  that  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  itself  does  not  exhibit  five-act  structure  is  proof  enough  that 
the  author  did  not  borrow  such  a  structure  from  Plautus. 

iii.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

The  ancient  story  which  Shakespeare  followed  in  the  main  action  of 
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Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was  told  several  times  in  the  Renaissance 
with  varying  details  and  emphasis.  Ariosto  led  the  van  with  the  story 
of  Ariodant  and  Genevra  in  Orlando  Furioso.  Bandello  followed  with 
the  story  of  Timbreo  and  Fenicia  in  the  twenty-second  of  his  Novelle 
(1554),  and  Belief orest  translated  Bandello  in  Histoires  Tragiques 
(1569).  The  same  essential  story  was  narrated  by  Peter  Beverley  in 
Ariodanto  and  Jenevra  (ca.  1566),55  by  George  Whetstone  in  The 
Roche  of  Regard  (1576),  and  by  Spenser  in  Book  II  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  (1590).  Possibly  Shakespeare  knew  all  of  these;  probably  he 
read  The  Faerie  Queene;  certainly  he  used  Ariosto  and  Bandello  (either 
the  original  Italian  novella  or  Belief orest's  French  translation).  The  lat- 
ter two  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  sources  of  the  plot-story.56 
Of  the  narrative  as  a  whole  Bandello  alone  is  the  source,  since  Ariosto 
contributed  only  one  detail  not  in  Bandello,  that  of  the  maid's  disguising 
herself  in  her  mistress'  clothes  and  so  guilelessly  furthering  her  lover's 
evil  intrigue  to  discredit  her  mistress.  This  detail,  though  an  important 
one,  does  not  alter  the  essential  plot-story  as  narrated  by  Bandello. 

How  closely  the  dramatist  followed  this  story  may  readily  be  seen  by 
comparing  parallel  summaries  of  Bandello's  novella  and  of  the  play. 


Bandello 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing 


King  Piero  of  Arragon,  victorious  in 
his  war  with  the  French  in  Sicily, 
holds  court  at  Messina  with  joyous 
festivities.  Piero's  favorite  knight, 
Timbreo,  falls  in  love  with  Fenicia, 
daughter  of  Lionato,  gentleman  of 
Messina.  Resolving  to  ask  her  hand 
in  marriage,  Timbreo  seeks  out  a 
citizen  of  Messina  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted  to  intercede  for  him  with 
Fenicia's  father. 


sc.   1 

Don  Pedro  of  Arragon,  victorious  in 
his  late  war,  is  received  joyfully  as 
guest  at  the  court  of  Leonato,  gov- 
ernor of  Messina.  Don  Pedro's  favor- 
ite courtier,  Claudio,  falls  in  love 
with  Hero,  daughter  of  Leonato,  and 
tells  Don  Pedro  of  his  passion  for 
Hero.  Don  Pedro  volunteers  tov 
broach  the  matter  of  a  match,  both 
to  Hero  and  to  her  father. 


sc.  2 


Lionato  is  overjoyed  to  learn  that 
one  of  such  high  rank  wishes  to 
marry  his  daughter  and  tells  Fenicia 
and  his  wife  the  good  news. 


Leonato's  brother,  Antonio,  reports 
that  one  of  his  servants  has  overheard 
Don  Pedro  telling  Claudio  that  he 
(Don  Pedro)   is  in  love  with  Hero. 
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It  is  published  abroad  in  Messina 
that  Timbreo  and  Fenicia  will  be 
wed  in  a  few  days. 


Leonato  finds  such  good  news  hard 
to  believe,  but  goes  to  tell  Hero 
about  it. 

sc.  3 

Don  John,  the  malcontent  brother  of 
Don  Pedro,  is  told  by  his  creature 
Borachio  that  Don  Pedro  will  woo 
Hero  for  himself  and  then  give  her 
over  to  Claudio.  Don  John  sees  in 
this  situation  an  opportunity  to  cross 
his  brother. 

sc.  4 

At  a  masked  ball,  Don  Pedro  makes 
love  to  Hero  for  Claudio.  Don  John 
tells  Claudio  that  Don  Pedro  is  woo- 
ing Hero  on  his  own  account.  Claudio 
is  downcast,  thinking  he  has  been  be- 
trayed; but  Don  Pedro  soon  puts 
things  straight  by  announcing  to 
Claudio  that  Hero  and  her  father 
have  agreed  to  the  match.  This 
Leonato  joyfully  confirms,  setting 
the  wedding  date  a  seven-night  hence. 

sc.  5 


Another  cavalier  of  Messina,  Gi- 
rondo,  enamored  of  Fenicia  and  wish- 
ing to  create  discord  between  Tim- 
breo and  his  betrothed  in  hope  of 
breaking  off  the  match,  goes  to  a 
young  courtier  and  takes  him  into 
his  confidence.  The  young  courtier 
goes  to  Timbreo  and  tells  him  that  a 
friend  of  his  has  been  carrying  on  an 
amour  with  Fenicia.  He  offers  Tim- 
breo proof  of  his  charge.  The  young 
courtier  is  to  accompany  Fenicia's 
paramour  that  evening  when  he  goes 
to  see  Fenicia;  Timbreo  may  come 
along  and  see  for  himself  the  proof 
of  his  betrothed's  perfidy. 


Borachio  offers  Don  John  another 
intrigue  which  he  is  confident  will 
succeed.  Don  John  is  to  tell  the 
Prince  that  he  is  soiling  his  honor  in 
matching  Claudio  with  a  girl  known 
to  be  immoral.  To  furnish  Don  John 
proof  to  back  up  his  charge,  Bo- 
rachio will  arrange  with  Margaret, 
Hero's  waiting  gentlewoman,  to  put 
on  clothing  of  Hero's  and  carry  out 
an  assignation  with  him  at  Hero's 
window.  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio  are 
to  be  invited  to  see  this  act  for  them- 
selves. Don  John  adopts  Borachio's 
plan. 
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scs.  6  &  7 


[To  pass  the  time  until  the  wedding 
day,  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Hero,  and 
her  gentlewomen  enter  into  a  merry 
intrigue  to  trap  Benedick  and  Bea- 
trice into  confessing  love  for  each 
other.]  57 


Timbreo  tells  the  young  cavalier  to 
carry  out  the  assignation,  declaring 
that  he  will  not  interfere.  Timbreo 
is  instructed  to  conceal  himself  near 
Lionato's  house  that  evening.  Obey- 
ing his  instructions,  Timbreo  sees 
three  men  approach  the  house,  recog- 
nizes one  as  his  informer.  The  sec- 
ond, whom  he  takes  to  be  Fenicia's 
paramour,  instructs  the  third,  who 
carries  a  ladder,  to  place  the  ladder 
carefully  so  as  to  make  no  noise. 
Fenicia  has  told  him  that  the  ladder 
was  let  fall  too  heavily  the  last  time 
they  were  there.  The  ladder  is  placed 
softly,  the  lover  mounts  it,  and  goes 
in  through  the  window.  Timbreo  is 
so  outraged  and  grieved  by  what  he 
has  seen  that  he  goes  to  his  lodging 
without  waiting  to  see  the  lover  come 
forth. 


sc.  8 

Don  John  makes  his  charge  to  Don 
Pedro  and  Claudio  that  Hero  is  im- 
moral, and  offers  to  go  with  them 
that  evening  to  Hero's  window  so 
that  they  may  witness  the  proof  of 
her  falseness.  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio 
resolve  to  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
if  they  get  such  proof  they  will  dis- 
grace Hero  the  next  day  at  the  wed- 
ding ceremony. 

sc.  9 

Borachio  describes  to  Conrade  the 
acted  assignation  between  him  and 
Margaret  dressed  in  Hero's  clothes. 
In  company  with  Don  John,  Claudio 
and  Don  Pedro  witnessed  the  love- 
meeting.  Both  were  convinced  by 
what  they  saw,  Claudio  going  away 
swearing  that  he  would  shame  Hero 
before  the  congregation  in  the  tem- 
ple. Borachio  and  Conrade  are  over- 
heard by  the  Watch,  who  arrest 
them. 


sc.  10 


[Hero's  gentlewomen  dress  her  foi 
the  wedding  ceremony.] 
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sc.  11 

[Dogberry  and  Verges  attempt  to  tell 
Leonato  of  the  arrests  they  have 
made;  but  Leonato,  in  a  hurry  to  go 
to  the  church,  cannot  endure  their 
tediousness  and  leaves  them  to  ex- 
amine their  prisoners  themselves.] 

sc.  12 


Next  morning  Timbreo  sends  the 
citizen  who  negotiated  the  match  to 
Lionato's  house,  where,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  sisters,  he  charges  Feni- 
cia  with  immorality  and  tells  the  fam- 
ily that  Timbreo  is  breaking  off  the 
match.  Fenicia  swoons  away  as  if 
dead,  but  by  diligent  restorative  ef- 
forts is  revived.  She  is  then  sent  to 
Lionato's  brother's  house  and  kept 
there  secretly.  It  is  reported  in  Mes- 
sina that  she  has  died.  The  family 
holds  funeral  services,  burying  an 
empty  coffin,  the  purpose  of  their 
deception  to  give  Fenicia  a  chance 
to  grow,  change,  and  later  to  marry 
under  a  new  name. 


In  the  church  Claudio  interrupts  the 
wedding  ceremony  to  accuse  the 
bride  of  immorality  and  declares 
he  will  not  marry  her.  Don  Pedro 
sustains  Claudio  in  his  accusation. 
Hero  swoons.  Leonato  himself  is 
convinced  that  the  tale  of  her  perfidy 
is  true;  but  Friar  Francis,  there  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  persuades 
Leonato  that  something  is  amiss.  The 
Friar  suggests  that  report  of  Hero's 
death  be  given  out,  that  the  family 
mourn  her  as  if  dead,  and  do  all  the 
rites  of  a  funeral.  Hero  is  to  be  kept 
hidden  at  home.  The  Friar  is  confi- 
dent that  the  report  of  her  death  will 
make  Claudio  remorseful  and  revive 
his  love  for  her. 


sc.  13 

[Dogberry  conducts  the  examination 
of  Borachio  and  Conrade,  taking  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt.] 

sc.  14 


Hearing  of  Fenicia's  death,  Timbreo 
begins  to  feel  remorse,  to  doubt  the 
proof  of  her  looseness,  and  sees  that 
other  constructions  than  his  could  be 
put  on  what  he  witnessed.  Girondo 
is  also  remorseful  over  the  fatal  out- 


The  renunciation  of  Hero  causes  bad 
blood,  leading  Leonato,  Antonio,  and 
Benedick  all  to  challenge  Claudio. 
Immediately  thereafter,  Claudio  and 
Don  Pedro  see  Borachio  in  custody, 
and   upon   their   inquiry   as   to   his 
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come  of  his  stratagem  to  break  up 
the  match.  The  two  go  together  to 
her  tomb,  where  Girondo  melodra- 
matically confesses  to  Timbreo.  Then 
they  go  together  to  Lionato's  in  con- 
trition and  sue  for  pardon.  Timbreo 
asks  Lionato  to  impose  on  him  what- 
ever penance  he  wishes.  Lionato 
asks  him  to  take  to  wife  a  girl  of  his 
choice,  and  Timbreo  agrees  to  do  so. 
Soon  all  Messina  knows  that  Fenicia 
was  unjustly  impeached. 


Later  Lionato  tells  Timbreo  that  he 
has  found  him  a  suitable  wife,  asks 
him  to  go  with  him  three  miles  from 
Messina  to  hear  Mass  and  afterwards 
to  see  the  girl.  Lionato's  party  meets 
Timbreo  and  Girondo,  and  they  ride 
together  to  the  village  and  hear  Mass. 


offence,  hear  from  him  a  confession. 
Claudio  is  thunderstruck  with  re- 
morse and  grief,  goes  to  Leonato  and 
asks  him  to  impose  any  penance  he 
may  wish.  Leonato  asks  him  to  pub- 
lish Hero's  innocence  in  Messina,  to 
hang  an  epitaph  on  her  tomb,  and  to 
marry  his  brother's  daughter,  becom- 
ing his  nephew  since  he  cannot  now 
be  his  son-in-law.  To  all  this  Claudio 
agrees. 


sc.   15 

[Benedick  and  Beatrice  continue 
their  comically  indirect  love-making.] 

sc.   16 

Claudio  carries  out  his  promise  to 
visit  Hero's  tomb  and  hang  an  epi- 
taph on  it.  Then  he  and  Don  Pedro 
prepare  to  go  to  Leonato's  house  to 
fulfill  the  other  part  of  his  promise — 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato's 
brother. 

sc.  17 


Afterwards  they  assemble  in  a  richly 
appointed  saloon.  A  number  of  ladies 
enter,  among  them  Fenicia  and  her 
sister  Beliiore.  Timbreo,  who  does 
not  recognize  Fenicia,  is  pleased  with 
the  girl  Lionato  has  chosen  for  him. 
Calling  her  Lucilla,  Lionato  asks 
Timbreo  if  he  is  willing  to  marry  her. 
Upon  his  agreeing,  the  ceremony  is 
performed  forthwith.  Later,  at  din- 
ner, Lionato  reveals  that  Timbreo's 
bride  is  really  Fenicia,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Timbreo,  who  has  avowed 
that,  though  he  is  happy  in  his  new 


At  Leonato's  house,  Leonato,  the 
Friar,  Benedick,  and  others  await  the 
coming  of  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro. 
When  they  arrive,  Leonato  asks  Clau- 
dio if  he  is  willing  to  marry  An- 
tonio's daughter.  Claudio  assenting, 
Antonio  brings  her  forth  and  states 
that  the  Friar  is  ready  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  Masked  ladies  enter; 
one  of  them  is  presented  Claudio  as 
his  bride-to-be.  Claudio  pledges  his 
troth;  whereupon  the  lady,  unmask- 
ing, reveals  herself  as  Hero,  to  the 
astonishment  and  joy  of  Claudio.  In 
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wife,  he  still  reveres  the  memory  of  their  usual  witty  vein  Benedick  and 
Fenicia.  Girondo  asks  for  the  hand  Beatrice  plight  their  troth.  News 
of  Belfiore,  and  they  are  wed.  All  the  comes  that  the  villain  Don  John  has 
day  is  spent  in  dancing  and  delight,      been   captured   in   flight.   The   play 

ends  with  a  merry  dance. 

In  the  summary  of  Bandello's  novella  no  essential  event  of  the  nar- 
rative is  omitted;  more  important  still,  the  sequence  of  events  is  precisely 
that  of  the  original.  Likewise,  the  summary  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
follows  the  play  scene  by  scene  in  precise  sequence.  The  two  sequences 
are  well-nigh  identical.  This  does  not  mean  that  everything  in  the  play 
comes  from  Bandello;  it  does  mean  that  Shakespeare  found  in  Bandello 
the  precise  order  of  plot  events.  The  structure  of  events  in  the  novella  is 
the  structure  of  events  in  the  basic  action  of  the  play.  For  this  basic 
action  the  dramatist  began  at  the  first  of  Bandello's  story  and  went 
through  it  in  the  same  sequence  to  the  end. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  plot  of  the  play,  not  with  the  whole 
drama.  The  merry  war  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  and  the  immortal 
stupidities  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  quite  of  Shakespeare's  creation. 
These  elements,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  make  the  drama  the 
comic  masterpiece  it  is.  But  the  foregoing  summaries  show  that  neither 
the  Benedick-Beatrice  nor  the  Dogberry  elements  disrupt  the  faithful 
following  of  Bandello's  sequence.  The  Benedick-Beatrice  element  is 
either  worked  into  scenes  concerned  chiefly  with  the  main  action  (such 
as  1,2,  12,  17)  or  occupies  interpolated  scenes  which  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  interrupting  the  sequence.  Dramatically,  the  two  chief  Benedick- 
Beatrice  scenes  (6  and  7)  serve  to  fill  the  seven-night  interval  until  the 
wedding  day:  Don  Pedro  suggests  to  the  company  that  they  avoid  tedium 
by  engaging  in  an  intrigue  to  bring  Benedick  and  Beatrice  out  of  their 
affected  antipathy  for  each  other.  Thus  the  spectator  or  reader  has  no 
feeling  of  being  held  up,  of  suspension  of  action  for  something  extra- 
neous. 

The  Dogberry-Watch  element  (scenes  9,  11,  13,  and  part  of  14)  not 
only  does  not  interrupt  Bandello's  sequence  of  events  but  is  necessary 
for  the  dramatization  of  the  story.  Once  the  playwright  had  decided  that 
the  act  of  Borachio  and  Margaret  should  be  offstage,  he  had  to  devise 
a  means  whereby  the  spectator  could  know  that  it  had  occurred  and  had 
had  its  intended  effect.  Shakespeare  met  this  need  by  writing  the  scene 
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in  which  the  Watch  overhears  Borachio  and  Conrade  talking  under  a 
penthouse  on  the  street.  This  scene  also  functions  to  let  the  spectator 
know  that  the  deceptive  stratagem  to  discredit  Hero  is  out,  and  that, 
though  delay  may  be  expected  since  awareness  of  it  exists  in  the  slow 
wits  of  the  Watch,  the  principals  will  eventually  learn  of  it  and  things 
will  be  set  right.  But  suspense  is  created  in  that  the  spectator  wonders 
how  long  the  delay  will  be  and  how  far  the  success  of  the  deception  will 
go  before  the  truth  is  made  known. 

In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  Shakespeare  created  a  comedy  which, 
in  tone,  in  characterization,  and  in  dramatic  meaning,  goes  infinitely 
beyond  its  source.  The  fable  alone  he  found  so  well  made  by  Bandello 
that  he  had  only  to  touch  it  up  here  and  there,  as  with  the  slight  change 
suggested  by  Ariosto's  version  of  the  basic  story,  and  to  follow  it  straight 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  The  well-organized  Bandello  fable,  as 
modified  by  the  detail  from  the  story  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  largely 
determined  the  closely  knit  plot  of  the  play. 

The  playwright,  following  faithfully  the  sequence  of  an  excellent  fable 
already  at  hand,  obviously  did  not  design  what  is  usually  called  a  crisis 
plot;  that  is,  one  which  centers  the  action  about  the  crisis  of  the  story. 
The  crisis  plot  begins  in  mediis  rebus  at  a  point  of  complication  near  the 
end  of  the  story;  it  thus  requires  a  long  exposition  of  the  antecedent 
events  and  of  how  the  complication  has  progressed  up  to  the  point  where 
the  play  opens  (sometimes  called  the  protasis);  then  the  climactic  tangle 
of  complication  (sometimes  called  the  epitasis);  finally  the  unknotting 
or  denouement  (sometimes  called  the  catastrophe).  In  contrast,  both 
the  source-fable  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  are  sequential;  that  is, 
the  story  begins  with  the  first  event  and  follows  through  to  the  last  in  a 
"natural"  order.58 

The  Renaissance  theory  of  five-act  structure,  as  has  been  recently  set 
forth  in  much  detail,59  grew  out  of  attempts  by  critics  to  correlate  the 
notion  that  ancient  plays  were  in  five  acts  with  the  theory  of  the  three- 
part  crisis  plot.  These  attempts  were  hardly  successful,  since  the  effort 
to  make  a  five-part  scheme  fit  a  three-part  one  demanded  much  arbitrary 
straining  and  distortion.  But,  whatever  the  degree  of  theoretical  success, 
in  dramatic  practice,  the  playwrights  who  applied  the  theory  of  five  acts 
usually  did  so  in  conjunction  with  an  imitation  of  the  crisis  plot.  On  the 
other  hand,  playwrights  who  followed  the  popular  or  native  tradition 
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employed  the  sequential  or  natural-order  plot  and  were  rarely  affected 
by  the  erudite  theory  of  crisis  plot  and  five-act  structure. 

In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Shakespeare,  following  the  sequential 
action  of  Bandello's  novella — already  almost  completely  shaped  for  his 
basic  plot — clearly  did  not  design  his  play  according  to  the  theory  of 
five  plot  units  to  be  indicated  by  five  acts.  Both  source  and  play  do  show 
what  Aristotle  said  are  the  two  essentials  of  a  dramatic  plot:  the  desis 
and  the  lusis.  In  both  Bandello  and  Shakespeare  a  young  man  is  enam- 
ored of  a  girl  and  wins  the  consent  of  her  father  to  marry  her.  One  who 
wishes  to  make  trouble  to  break  off  the  match  devises  a  stratagem  to 
deceive  the  young  man  and  disillusion  him  about  the  girl's  virtue.  The 
stratagem  succeeds:  the  young  man  denounces  the  girl  as  false  and 
breaks  off  the  match.  As  we  see,  the  story  goes  rapidly  into  complica- 
tion and  reaches  a  high  point  in  the  denunciation.  Then  the  girl's  father 
devises  a  counter-stratagem  to  bring  the  young  man  to  an  awareness  of 
what  he  has  done  and  to  make  him  regret  it.  The  girl  is  reported  dead 
and  buried.  The  lover  becomes  remorseful;  the  troublemaker  confesses 
(in  the  novella,  because  he  feels  that  his  stratagem  went  too  far;  in  the 
play,  because  he  is  caught  by  the  police).  The  contrite  lover  agrees  to 
marry  a  girl  whom  the  father  of  his  "dead"  girl  shall  choose  for  him. 
The  father  supplies  his  own  daughter,  who  is  really  alive;  and  the  young 
man  and  the  girl  are  at  last  married — in  a  Renaissance  story,  happily. 
As  we  see,  the  denouement  begins  immediately  after  the  denunciation 
with  the  father's  counterintrigue,  the  knot  is  loosened,  and  a  conclusion 
is  reached.  In  structure  both  story  and  play  may  be  said  to  have  two 
acts,  but  not  five. 

The  original  Quarto  text  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  is  not  divided 
into  acts.  The  Quarto,  textual  scholars  agree,  shows  every  indication  of 
having  been  set  up  from  the  author's  foul  papers.60  In  Elizabethan  prac- 
tice, if  a  dramatist  wished  to  indicate  that  his  play  was  to  have  acts,  he 
marked  the  divisions  in  his  foul  papers.  If  act-division  played  no  part  in 
his  dramatic  practice,  he  wrote  his  copy  without  divisions.  Everything 
points  to  Shakespeare's  following  this  custom  in  Much  Ado.  The  undi- 
vided Quarto,  set  up  from  the  playwright's  copy,  confirms  what  is 
already  clear  from  our  study  of  the  play's  structure. 

The  five-act  division  which  the  play  acquired  when  printed  in  the 
Folio  or  had  acquired  prior  to  this  printing  is  therefore  either  purely 
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conventional  or  of  theatrical  origin  in  later  Jacobean  days.  We  know 
that  Much  Ado  was  revived  in  1612-13  61  and  that  it  held  the  stage 
until  the  closing  of  the  theatres.62  Since  from  about  1610  on  five-act 
division  rapidly  became  conventional,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Folio 
text  marks  such  divisions,  which  were  probably  in  a  copy  of  the  Quarto 
used  as  a  prompt-book  and  later  used  for  Folio  copy  or  in  a  prompt- 
book made  for  the  revivals.63 

The  Folio  divisions  of  Much  Ado  show  evidence  of  arbitrariness,  of 
having  been  marked  either  for  the  sake  of  the  convention  of  having  five 
acts  or  for  theatrical  convenience,  to  rest  the  actors  or  to  put  on  inter- 
act entertainment.  The  division  between  I  and  II  marks  neither  a  new 
unit  of  action,  a  change  in  locality,  nor  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  At 
the  end  of  Act  I  Don  John  says  to  Borachio:  "Let  us  to  the  great 
supper,"  and  Borachio  replies,  "'We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship."  They 
go  out  to  supper.  At  the  opening  of  II,  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice, 
and  others  are  just  coming  from  the  supper  and  are  commenting  on 
Don  John.  Rather  than  intending  to  create  a  division,  the  playwright,  it 
seems  clear,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  link  the  two  scenes  by  keeping 
Don  John  in  the  forefront  of  the  spectator's  consciousness.  Only  the 
supper  offstage  intervenes,  a  short  lapse  of  time  which  is  characteristic 
of  scores  of  Elizabethan  scene  changes.  The  locality  is  the  same — 
Leonato's  house.  In  short,  we  have  here  a  normal  ending  of  one  scene 
and  the  opening  of  another;  it  means  little  more.  But  for  one  who  must 
have  five  acts,  it  is  time  to  end  one:  the  play  has  altogether  seventeen 
scenes;  three  have  passed;  and  since  the  fourth  is  fairly  long,  it  should 
go  in  the  next  act,  if  the  five  acts  are  to  be  balanced. 

The  division  between  II  and  III  is  not  only  equally  conventional  but 
also  interferes  with  dramatic  effectiveness.  It  breaks  across  the  interior 
unit  of  the  play,  the  merry  intrigue  to  persuade  Benedick  that  Beatrice 
is  languishing  for  love  of  him  and  vice  versa.  Scene  6  is  devoted  to  the 
first  part  of  this  unit,  scene  7  to  the  second.  The  one  should  follow  hard 
upon  the  other,  as  Shakespeare  obviously  designed,  with  the  two  scenes 
artistically  parallel  and  at  the  same  time  antithetical.  But  at  the  point 
where  the  spectator,  delighted  with  the  first,  eagerly  anticipates  its 
sequel,  the  blundering  act-divider  separates  them  by  closing  his  Act  IL 
If  this  division  marked  a  pause  in  performance  at  the  revivals  of  Much 
Ado,  the  Benedick-Beatrice  comedy  was  less  effective  than  the  play- 
wright intended  it  to  be. 
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The  next  division,  between  III  and  IV,  is  almost  equally  bad.64  Scene 
10  represents  the  wedding  morning:  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed 
early;  the  bridegroom  Claudio  and  his  "best  man"  Don  Pedro,  we  learn, 
are  awaiting  to  accompany  the  bride,  Hero,  to  church;  Hero  and  her 
gentlewomen  are  aflutter  with  last-minute  dressing;  the  bride  urges  them 
to  hurry.  In  scene  1 1  Leonato,  hurrying  to  the  church,  is  intercepted  by 
Dogberry  and  Verges,  who  have  vital  intelligence  but  are  so  stupidly 
tedious  that  Leonato  cannot  delay  to  hear  them  out.  He  leaves,  telling 
them  to  examine  their  prisoners  themselves;  as  he  is  on  his  way  again, 
a  messenger  enters  to  tell  him  that  the  wedding  party  awaits  him  at  the 
church.  That  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place  immediately  could  not  be 
more  carefuly  impressed.  Yet  just  at  this  point  the  act-divider  closed 
Act  III.  The  first  words  of  IV  are  those  of  Leonato,  who  has  just 
reached  the  church: 

Come,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief.  Only  to  the  plain  form  of  mar- 
riage, and  you  shall  recount  their  particular  duties  afterward. 

And  the  Friar  launches  straightway  into  the  essential  form  of  ceremony. 
The  two  scenes  are  as  closely  linked  as  any  two  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan 
drama.  Nothing  happens  between  them  except  Leonato's  walk,  undoubt- 
edly hurried,  from  his  house  to  the  church.  Obviously  no  new  stage  or 
unit  of  action  begins  with  IV.  Like  the  preceding  division,  this  one 
means  nothing  concerning  the  structure  of  the  play;  moreover,  it  actu- 
ally disrupts  at  a  point  where  Shakespeare  clearly  intended  to  stress 
continuity.  But  since  five  scenes  have  been  staged  since  the  last  act- 
ending,  there  must  be  a  new  act,  at  the  expense  of  dramatic  effectivenss. 
The  last  Folio  division,  between  scenes  13  and  14,  seems  pointless, 
though  it  does  not  mar  dramatic  effect  as  do  the  two  which  precede.  In 
scene  1 3  Dogberry  at  last  examines  his  captives — a  notable  achievement 
in  the  comic — but  the  spectator  learns  nothing  he  did  not  already  know. 
The  principals — Leonato,  Claudio,  Don  Pedro — to  whom  the  intelli- 
gence is  all-important,  do  not  yet  know  that  Borachio  and  Conrade  are 
"false  knaves."  Borachio's  confession  to  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro  comes 
near  the  end  of  scene  14.  The  discovery  (if  we  may  borrow  Aristode's 
term)  is  delayed  until  late  in  this  scene.  Thus  the  action  reaches  no  crisis 
or  new  stage  at  the  conclusion  of  Dogberry's  hearing,  where  the  act- 
divider  closed  IV. 
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The  five-act  division  in  the  Folio,  which  became  conventional  in 
nearly  all  subsequent  editions  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  was  thus 
not  the  work  of  the  author,  but  had  its  origin  in  theatrical  practice  of 
the  Jacobean-Caroline  periods.  It  not  only  means  little  in  relation  to  the 
actual  structure  of  the  play  but  also  interferes  at  times  with  dramatic 
effectiveness.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  typically  exhibits  the  way 
Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  playwrights  worked  in  many  plays — 
their  following  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  fable  already  well  organ- 
ized, shaping  only  enough  to  dramatize  the  fable  effectively;  and  within 
this  plot  framework  exercising  their  creative  dramatic  talents.  Thus  the 
typical  Elizabethan  play  employs  the  natural-order  or  sequential  action 
rather  than  the  artificial  or  crisis  plot.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  so  abun- 
dantly theorized  about  in  sixteenth-century  critical  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries, and  out  of  which  was  evolved  the  theory  of  five-act  division. 

iv.  Twelfth  Night 

The  story  on  which  Shakespeare  based  the  main  plot  of  Twelfth 
Night,  like  the  story  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  had  appeared  sev- 
eral times  in  the  sixteenth  century  prior  to  its  inclusion  in  Barnabe 
Riche's  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession  (1581),  the  immediate  source 
used  by  the  playwright.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  plot  of  an  Italian  comedy, 
GVIngannati  (ca.  1531),  written  by  a  member  of  the  Sienese  Academy 
of  the  Intronati,  perhaps  Alessandro  Piccolomini.  The  version  of  the 
story  in  Bandello's  Novelle  (II,  36)  was  apparently  taken  from 
GVIngannati.  Belleforest  translated  Bandello's  in  Histoires  Tragiques.  A 
Latin  adaptation  of  GVIngannati  entitled  Laelia  was  performed  in  1595 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.65  Riche  took  the  story  from  either  Ban- 
dello  or  Belleforest,  making  it  the  basis  of  "Apolonius  and  Silla,"  his 
second  tale  of  the  Farewell.66 

Though  Shakespeare  knew  both  Bandello's  and  Belleforest's  works, 
for  the  main  action  of  Twelfth  Night  he  went  to  Riche's  story  of  Apolo- 
nius and  Silla,  without  bringing  into  it  any  conspicuous  detail  from 
another  source.  Shakespeare's  use  of  Riche,  however,  differs  slightiy 
from  his  use  of  Bandello's  novella  of  Timbreo  and  Fenicia.  As  we  have 
seen,  in  constructing  the  plot  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  he  began  at 
the  opening  of  the  tale  and  adhered  closely  to  it,  event  after  event,  in 
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almost  precise  sequence.  For  Twelfth  Night  he  omitted  the  opening  of 
Riche's  story  and  began  blocking  it  out  in  scenes  at  a  point  in  mediis 
rebus.  Having  picked  up  the  story  at  this  point,  however,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  its  sequence,  with  one  or  two  minor  deviations,  straight 
through  to  its  end.  But  since  he  worked  into  Twelfth  Night  a  substantial 
subplot,  he  had  to  interpolate  more  scenes  not  based  on  the  source-story 
than  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  The  following  summaries  of  source- 
story  and  play  will  show,  however,  that  the  interpolated  subplot  element 
does  not  disturb  the  sequence  taken  from  Riche. 

The  omitted  beginning  of  "Apolonius  and  Silla"  goes  like  this. 
Apolonius,  a  noble  young  duke  of  Constantinople  (at  the  time  the  city 
was  still  in  Christian  hands)  levied  a  band  of  men  at  his  own  charges 
and  went  to  fight  the  Turks.  After  a  successful  expedition,  he  turned  his 
fleet  toward  Constantinople.  The  fleet  was  caught  in  a  tempest  and  scat- 
tered. Apolonius,  however,  with  his  own  squadron,  was  able  to  put  in  at 
Cyprus,  where  he  was  well  entertained  by  Pontus,  duke  and  governor, 
while  his  ships  were  repairing.  Pontus  had  a  son  Silvio  and  a  daughter 
Silla,  who  closely  resembled  each  other.  Silla  fell  in  love  with  her  father's 
handsome  guest,  but  although  she  did  everything  consonant  with  mod- 
esty to  attract  him,  he  was  unmoved.  When  he  departed,  she  was  left 
disconsolate;  then,  resolving  to  follow  him  to  Constantinople,  she  per- 
suaded a  trustworthy  servant  named  Pedro  to  aid  her  in  her  bold  ven- 
ture. Pedro  engaged  passage  for  them  from  the  captain  of  a  galley  bound 
for  Constantinople.  Silla  went  aboard  with  Pedro,  disguising  herself  in 
simple  clothing  and  calling  herself  Pedro's  sister.  At  sea,  the  captain, 
attracted  by  Silla's  beauty,  made  improper  advances;  rebuffed,  he  next 
offered  to  marry  her;  rejected  on  this  score  also,  he  threatened  to  take 
her  forcibly.  From  this  extremity  Silla  was  saved  by  a  tempest  which 
wrecked  the  galley.  Most  of  those  aboard  were  drowned,  including 
Pedro;  but  Silla,  who  was  in  the  captain's  cabin  when  the  storm  struck, 
clung  to  the  captain's  chest  and  reached  shore. 

At  this  point  Shakespeare  picked  up  the  story  but  made  some  changes 
in  the  situation.  The  heroine  of  Twelfth  Night  was  aboard  the  unlucky 
vessel,  not  with  a  servant  but  with  her  twin  brother.  Though  the  sister 
laments  him  as  lost,  the  captain,  who  reached  shore  with  her,  gives  her 
hope  that  he  may  have  been  preserved.  The  captain  is  respectfully 
friendly,  offering  no  amorous  advances.  She  is  unacquainted  with  the 
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duke  of  the  country  she  lands  on,  but  has  heard  her  father  mention  his 
name;  and  the  captain  informs  her  that  he  is  unmarried.  From  this  point 
on,  the  essential  narrative  sequences  of  Riche's  tale  and  of  the  play  run 
closely  parallel. 


Riche 


Twelfth  Night 
sc.   1 


Silla,  seeking  her  love,  Apolonius,  is 
shipwrecked  near  Constantinople. 
Reaching  shore  alone,  she  dons  man's 
clothing  for  protection,  calling  her- 
self Silvio,  the  name  of  her  brother. 


Duke  Orsino  of  Illyria  is  in  love  with 
Olivia,  daughter  of  a  count  who  left 
her  great  possessions.  She  will  not 
receive  Orsino's  suit  because  she  is 
mourning  for  her  brother's  recent 
death. 


sc.  2 


She  travels  to  Constantinople  and 
applies  to  Apolonius  to  become  his 
servingman.  Apolonius,  seeing  that 
Silvio  is  a  personable  youth,  engages 
him.  Silvio  is  diligent  in  his  service, 
becoming  personal  bodyservant  to  the 
Duke,  who  puts  great  trust  in  him. 
Apolonius  becomes  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Julina,  a  lady  of  his  city  who 
was  recently  widowed  and  left  with 
great  possessions  by  her  late  husband. 


After  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  Viola  reaches  shore  along 
with  the  captain  and  some  sailors. 
She  fears  her  twin  brother  Sebastian, 
who  was  aboard  with  her,  has  been 
lost;  but  the  captain  gives  her  hope 
in  telling  her  that  he  last  saw  Sebas- 
tian battling  valiantly  toward  the 
shore.  Stranded  in  a  foreign  land, 
Viola  resolves  to  disguise  herself  as 
an  eunuch  and  seek  to  become  serv- 
ingman to  Duke  Orsino  of  Illyria. 
The  captain  vows  that  he  will  keep 
her  secret. 


sc.  3 

[Subplot:  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and 
Maria.] 

sc.  4 


Apolonius  tells  Silvio  of  his  love  for 
Julina  and  sends  him  as  go-between 
in  his  wooing.  Silvio  thus  finds  her- 
self in  the  painful  situation  of  trying 


Orsino  takes  Caesario  (as  Viola  has 
named  herself)    into  his  confidence 
and  asks  him  to  woo  Olivia  for  him.  I 
Thus  Viola  finds  herself  in  the  dole-  | 
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to  win  a  wife  for  the  man  she  des- 
perately loves.  But  she  loyally  tells 
her  master  that  she  will  follow  his 
business  with  good  skill. 


ful  position  of  trying  to  win  a  wife 
for  Orsino,  with  whom  she  has  fallen 
in  love.  But  she  promises  to  do  her 
best  in  her  master's  behalf. 


sc.  5 


Silvio  visits  Julina  several  times. 
Julina  first  admires  the  grace  of  the 
youngster  and  then  falls  in  love  with 
him.  She  finally  lets  him  know  of  her 
passion  by  telling  him  to  stop  speak- 
ing for  his  master  and  to  speak  for 
himself.  Silvio,  seeing  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Julina,  blames  the  god  of 
Love  for  being  so  blind  as  to  cause 
the  lady  to  fall  so  futilely  in  love. 


Caesario  goes  to  Olivia's  house,  will 
not  be  denied  audience  with  her,  and 
addresses  her  wittily  and  gracefully 
in  behalf  of  her  master.  Olivia  ad- 
mires the  wit  and  grace  of  the  hand- 
some youngster  and  finds  herself 
falling  in  love  with  him.  After  he  has 
left  her,  she  subtly  suggests  her  love 
for  him  by  sending  her  steward  Mal- 
volio  after  him  with  a  ring. 


The  real  Silvio,  learning  at  home  in 
Cyprus  of  his  sister's  flight,  sets  out 
to  find  her  and  to  take  revenge  on 
the  servant  Pedro  for  aiding  her. 
After  long  wandering  he  reaches 
Constantinople. 


sc.  6 

Sebastian,  who  was  feared  lost  in  the 
wreck,  reaches  the  seacoast  of  Illyria 
with  a  sea  captain,  Antonio.  He 
thinks  his  sister  Viola  has  been 
drowned.  He  sets  out  for  Orsino's 
court. 

sc.  7 

Malvolio  delivers  Olivia's  ring  to 
Caesario,  who  is  astonished;  then 
perceives  the  significance  of  her  act. 
The  irony  of  Olivia's  falling  in  love 
with  her  strikes  her  forcibly. 

sc.  8 

[Subplot:  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew, 
Maria,  Feste,  and  Malvolio.] 


sc.  9 

Orsino  continues  to  pine  for  Olivia; 
however,    he   becomes    more    inter- 
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ested  than  ever  in  his  attractive  page, 
whom  he  sends  once  more  to  sue 
with  Olivia. 

sc.  10 

[Subplot:  the  gulling  of  Malvolio.] 

sc.  11 

Caesario  visits  Olivia  again,  only  to 
find  that  Olivia,  smitten  with  him,  is 
not  only  more  indifferent  than  ever 
toward  Orsino  but  persists  in  making 
love  to  Caesario. 


Silvio  at  last  arrives  in  Constan- 
tinople and  walks  about  the  city  in 
the  evening  for  recreation. 


sc.  12 

[Subplot:  Toby's  maneuvers  to  get 
Andrew  to  challenge  Caesario  to  a 
duel.] 

sc.  13 

Sebastian  reaches  the  town  with  An- 
tonio. They  part,  agreeing  to  meet 
later.  Sebastian  walks  about  the  town 
to  view  it. 


sc.  14 

[Subplot:  Andrew's  challenge  and 
the  comic  duel  of  Andrew  and 
Caesario.] 


As  Silvio  walks  about,  he  meets 
Julina,  who  takes  him  for  the  Silvio 
she  loves.  She  makes  love  to  him,  to 
his  astonishment,  and  invites  him  to 
supper  the  next  night  in  her  house. 
Silvio  keeps  the  assignation;  and  they 
spend    the    night    together,    in    the 


sc.  15 

Sebastian  pauses  before  Olivia's 
house;  Sir  Toby,  mistaking  him  for 
Caesario,  quarrels  with  Sebastian. 
Olivia,  interrupting  the  brawl,  up- 
braids and  dismisses  Sir  Toby.  She 
also  mistakes  Sebastian  for  her  love, 
Caesario.  She  renews  her  love-mak- 
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course  of  which  Julina  is  impreg- 
nated. Silvio  goes  away  into  other 
parts  of  Greece  in  hope  of  hearing 
tidings  of  Silla. 


ing  and  insists  on  his  going  into  her 
house  with  her.  Sebastian  is  astounded 
at  this  strange  event  but  goes  with 
her,  nothing  loath. 


sc.  16 

[Subplot:    further  gulling    of    Mal- 
volio.] 

sc.  17 


Apolonius  comes  to  Julina's  house 
to  get  a  direct  answer  to  his  suit. 
Knowing  that  she  is  pregnant  by  Sil- 
vio. Julina  debates  within  herself 
whether  she  should  ask  Apolonius  if 
she  and  his  man  may  marry.  She 
decides  not  to  ask  him,  but  does  tell 
him  that  she  is  the  wife  of  another 
and  therefore  cannot  accept  his  suit. 
Soon  after,  Julina's  servants,  having 
observed  their  mistress'  attentions  to 
Silvio,  spread  gossip  that  the  man  is 
preferred  to  the  master.  This  gossip 
reaches  Apolonius,  who  throws  Sil- 
vio into  prison  for  treachery.  Julina 
wonders  why  Silvio  absents  himself 
from  her.  Learning  he  is  in  prison, 
she  hastens  to  Apolonius'  palace  and 
tells  him  she  loves  Silvio.  Summon- 
ing Silvio,  Apolonius  upbraids  him 
as  a  traitor.  Silvio  protests  his  inno- 
cence. Julina  tells  Silvio  he  need  not 
fear  to  acknowledge  their  secretly 
plighted  marriage.  Silvio,  more 
amazed  than  ever,  denies  having 
plighted  troth  with  her.  A  succession 
of  accusations  and  denials  follows. 
Believing  Julina,  Apolonius  draws 
and  threatens  Silvio;  then  orders  him 
to  make  amends  to  Julina.  Silvio  begs 
for  a  private  interview  with  Julina, 
in  which  Silvio  reveals  her  true  sex 


Olivia  brings  a  priest  and  asks 
Sebastian  if  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
chantry  nearby  and  be  married  to 
her.  He  is  still  astounded,  but  will- 
ingly goes  with  her  and  the  priest  to 
be  married. 

sc.  18 

Orsino  himself  visits  Olivia's  house 
with  Caesario.  When  they  meet 
Olivia,  she  addresses  Caesario  as 
husband.  Orsino  turns  angrily  on  his 
page,  who  he  thinks  has  betrayed 
him.  Caesario  denies  being  Olivia's 
husband.  Olivia  calls  on  the  priest  to 
testify  that  he  performed  the  cere- 
mony which  married  her  and  Cae- 
sario. Orsino  denounces  Caesario  as 
a  "dissembling  cub,"  bids  him  take 
Olivia  but  to  stay  out  of  his  sight 
henceforth.  Further  confusion  arises 
when  Toby  and  Andrew  arrive  to 
accuse  Caesario  of  wounding  them. 
Finally  Sebastian  appears.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  ship  was  wrecked 
they  are  face  to  face.  Their  identical 
appearance  amazes  them  all.  The 
confusion  of  mistaken  identity  clears 
up  as  they  recognize  each  other  as 
twin  brother  and  sister  separated  by 
the  wreck.  Orsino  is  delighted  to  dis- 
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to  Julina.  Julina  is  in  despair,  without     cover  that  his  Caesario  is  really  a 
a  known  father  of  her  unborn  child,      beautiful  girl  of  noble  birth,  who  he 
When   Apolonius    learns    the   truth     now  perceives  has  given  every  sign 
about  his  page,  he  is  amazed  and     of  being  in  love  with  him.  After  she 
overjoyed  to  find  a  beautiful  girl  in      has  been  provided  with  "other  hab- 
love  with  him.  He  orders  sumptuous     its,"  he  announces,  she  will  become 
clothes  for  her  and  appoints  the  wed-     his  "mistress  and  his  fancy's  queen." 
ding  day,  which  is  celebrated   joy- 
fully. Soon  afterwards,  the  real  Silvio 
returns  to  the  city.  When  Silla  and 
the  Duke  tell  him  the  story,  he  blush- 
ingly  confesses  that  he  is  the  man. 
Julina  is  lifted  from  despair  to  joy 
in  finding  the  father  of  her  child. 
Thus  Silla  attained  her  desired  hus- 
band and  Silvio  a  noble  wife. 

As  with  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  plot-story  of  Twelfth  Night,  not  with  the  drama  as  a  whole.  Barnabe 
Riche  told  a  straightforward,  well-organized  tale.  Like  most  of  the 
Renaissance  writers  of  novelle  or  adapters  of  other  writers'  novelle,  he 
was  interested  mainly  in  his  story,  not  in  characterization  of  his  persons, 
as  are  dramatists  or  fiction  writers  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term). 
Shakespeare  saw  the  dramatic  possibilities  in  Riche's  well-told  story, 
and  he  fully  realized  these  possibilities  in  Twelfth  Night.  As  created 
persons,  Silla  cannot  compare  with  Viola,  Apolonius  with  Orsino,  Julina 
with  Olivia.  Even  Sebastian,  the  weakest  of  the  persons  in  the  main 
action,  emerges  from  the  playwright's  pen  a  far  more  distinct  personality 
than  Riche's  Silvio.  Moreover,  the  whole  galaxy  of  persons  of  the 
brilliant  subplot — Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Malvolio,  Feste, 
Maria — Shakespeare  created  without  a  hint  from  Riche.  The  wit,  grace, 
and  romantic  charm  of  Twelfth  Night  are  quite  lacking  in  "Apolonius 
and  Silla."  In  short,  Shakespeare  retained  for  his  main  action  only  the 
story,  the  single  excellence  of  Riche's  work. 

Shakespeare  made  several  minor  changes  in  the  story.  Unlike  Silla, 
Viola  does  not  pursue  the  man  she  loves  across  the  seas,  but  falls  in 
love  with  Orsino,  whom  she  has  not  seen  before,  after  she  has  become 
his  servingman.  Moreover,  Olivia  is  more  subtle  than  Julina  in  letting 
her  suitor's  go-between  know  that  she  loves  him,  by  sending  him  a  ring 
instead  of  telling  him  bluntly  to  speak  for  himself  rather  than  his  master. 
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There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  play  that  Olivia  and  Sebastian  engage  in 
premarital  sexual  relations  when  Olivia  invites  him  into  her  house,  as  do 
their  counterparts  in  the  story,  Julina  and  Silvio.  Thus  the  play  has  no 
pregnant  lady  discovering  to  her  dismay  that  the  "man"  she  thought 
was  her  child's  father  is  really  a  woman.  In  this  respect  Shakespeare 
"elevated"  the  story. 

These  changes,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  essential  sequence  of 
Riche's  narrative,  which  the  playwright  followed  almost  precisely.  At 
three  points  only  do  the  two  sequences  diverge.  At  the  place  where 
Shakespeare  took  up  the  story,  the  first  event  is  Silla's  reaching  shore 
after  the  wreck.  This  Shakespeare  made  into  scene  2  of  the  play.  The 
event  in  Riche's  story  corresponding  to  scene  1  (Orsino's  hopeless  pining 
for  Olivia's  love)  occurs  after  Silla  has  entered  Apolonius'  service.  The 
second  point  of  difference  is  that,  in  Riche,  Silvio  (Silla)  learns  Julina 
has  fallen  in  love  with  him  by  Julina's  telling  him  to  speak  for  himself, 
whereas  in  the  play  Olivia  sends  a  ring  to  Caesario  after  he  has  left 
her  house.  This  change  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  separate  scene  (7) 
in  which  Malvolio  delivers  the  ring.  The  third  deviation  is  that  Riche 
has  Silvio  leave  the  city  after  being  entertained  in  Julina's  house;  in  the 
play  Sebastian  remains  after  being  received  (scene  15)  and  is  married 
to  Olivia  in  another  scene  (17). 

These  shifts  in  the  order  of  events  are  too  minor  to  disrupt  the  se- 
quence as  a  whole.  By  and  large  the  playwright  traced  faithfully  the 
lines  of  Riche's  story,  so  faithfully  that  the  plot  structure  of  the  main 
action  is  determined  by  the  source-story.  The  plot  is  not  of  the  "crisis" 
type.  Rather  than  beginning  at  a  point  of  complication  near  the  end  and 
thus  requiring  a  long  exposition  of  the  situation  (which  in  the  crisis 
plot  is  sometimes  called  the  protasis),  it  starts  at  the  beginning,  com- 
plicates rapidly,  and  remains  complicated  until  almost  the  end.  Because 
the  story  is  what  it  is,  the  plot  of  the  play  is  what  it  is.  The  tangle  of 
identity  cannot  be  straightened  out  until  the  principals  learn  that  there 
are  two  persons,  one  male,  the  other  female.  The  complication  there- 
fore continues  until  the  last  scene  (18),  when  the  discovery  is  made; 
then  the  play  moves  rapidly  to  its  conclusion. 

The  Folio  text  (perforce  the  substantive  one,  since  there  is  no  quarto 
edition)  is  divided  into  five  acts.  These  divisions,  Greg  concludes,  were 
not  made  by  the  Folio  editors  but  were  in  the  manuscript  used  for  Folio 
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copy.67  Greg,  Chambers,  and  Wilson  agree  that  this  copy  was  a  prompt- 
book.68 Since  we  know  that  Twelfth  Night  was  revived  at  court  in  1618 
and  1623,69  the  Folio  act-divisions  probably  reflect  the  theatrical  prac- 
tice in  these  or  perhaps  in  other  earlier  revivals  at  the  Blackfriars.  A 
performance  at  court  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  we  may  assume,  had  abun- 
dant inter-act  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  private  theatres. 

An  examination  of  the  Folio  act-divisions  of  Twelfth  Night  reveals 
their  arbitrary  nature.  They  obviously  stop  the  performance  four  times, 
not  because  the  structure  of  the  play  demanded  emphasis  by  pauses, 
but  simply  because  it  was  convenient  to  suspend  the  performance  at 
these  points.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  two  of  the  divisions 
clearly  interfere  with  the  dramatic  effect  intended  by  the  playwright. 

The  division  between  I  and  II  interrupts  what  the  author  intended 
to  be  a  continuous  flow  of  action.  In  Act  I  Orsino,  wooing  Olivia  by 
proxy,  sends  Caesario  (Viola  in  disguise)  to  Olivia's  house  to  press  his 
suit.  Olivia  becomes  enamored  of  the  handsome  and  witty  page;  and 
after  he  has  taken  his  leave,  sends  her  steward  Malvolio  after  him  with 
a  ring  as  a  token  of  her  feeling  toward  him.  At  this  point  the  Folio 
reads  "Finis,  Actus  Primus."  Then  follows  a  scene  of  forty-nine  lines 
with  Antonio,  a  sea  captain,  and  Sebastian,  Viola's  lost  twin  brother, 
who  have  reached  Illyria's  shore  after  the  storm.  In  the  next  scene, 
"Enter  Viola  and  Malvolio,  at  seuerall  doores"  and  Malvolio  speaks: 


Were  not  you  eu'n  now,  with  the  Countesse  Oliuia? 
Vio.:  Euen  now  sir,  on  a  moderate  pace,  I  haue  since  ariu'd 
but  hither. 


. 


Obviously  there  is  no  pause  in  the  action.  If  one  must  have  a  tun 
sequence — a  thing  which  Shakespeare  pays  little  attention  to — Viola's 
time  for  arriving  hither  at  a  moderate  pace  is  just  about  right  for  Antonio 
and  Sebastian  to  speak  their  forty-nine  lines.  Furthermore,  when  Olivia 
sends  the  ring  after  Viola,  the  spectator  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to 
come  out  of  this  novel  situation  of  a  lady's  sending  a  love-token  to 
another  lady  disguised  as  a  young  man.  Having  created  a  masterly 
piece  of  suspense,  Shakespeare  surely  did  not  want  an  interval  at  this 
point  to  interrupt  and  deaden  the  effect.  But  the  play  has  a  total  of  2635 
lines;  at  the  point  where  the  division  is  made,  it  has  progressed  626 
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lines.  If  for  theatrical  reasons  there  are  to  be  four  pauses,  it  is  high 
time  for  one.  The  five-act  convention — "the  equal  division  into  Acts  .  .  . 
according  to  the  Terentian  manner,"  as  Ben  Jonson  called  it70 — de- 
manded that  a  new  act  begin  at  about  this  point. 

The  Folio's  marking  of  the  end  of  Act  III  is  of  the  same  character. 
Sir  Toby  and  Fabian  have  gulled  Sir  Andrew  into  challenging  Caesario 
(Viola)  to  a  duel,  and  have  maneuvered  both  the  reluctant  opponents 
into  a  meeting.  Before  they  can  cross  blades,  however,  Antonio,  seeing 
one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend  Sebastian  in  trouble,  interferes  and 
stops  the  fight.  After  the  interruption  and  the  exit  of  Viola,  Sir  Toby  and 
Fabian  renew  their  egging  on  of  Sir  Andrew,  who  declares,  "Slid  Be 
after  him  againe,  and  beat  him."  He  runs  out  after  Viola,  Sir  Toby  and 
Fabian  running  after  him  "to  see  the  event."  Here  Act  III  ends.  In  the 
next  scene  Sebastian  enters;  then  Sir  Andrew,  hot  in  pursuit  of  Viola, 
rushes  in,  shouting,  "Now  sir,  haue  I  met  you  again:  ther's  for  you," 
thwacking  Sebastian  with  his  stick.  Sebastian,  astounded  at  this  sudden 
unprovoked  onslaught,  gives  Sir  Andrew  a  sound  drubbing.  Surely 
Shakespeare  did  not  intend  to  create  the  situation  of  Sir  Andrew,  pumped 
up  with  valor  by  Sir  Toby  and  Fabian  and  running  off  furiously  in  pur- 
suit of  his  antagonist,  only  to  suspend  the  action  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
two  scenes  were  obviously  meant  to  be  closely  linked,  the  one  to  follow 
the  other  without  pause.  Perhaps  after  Shakespeare's  retirement,  his 
company  at  the  Blackfriars  may  have  so  staged  Twelfth  Night,  yielding 
to  the  old  private  theatre  custom  of  four  pauses  for  inter-act  music  or 
other  entertainment.  If  they  did,  they  artificially  interrupted  the  rapid 
continuity  and  so  marred  the  theatrical  artistry. 

Since  the  Folio  act-divisions  of  Twelfth  Night  are  so  clearly  not 
Shakespeare's  work,  one  would  not  expect  the  five  segments  of  the  play 
created  by  the  divisions  to  be  organic  plot  units.  To  try  to  discern  five 
plot  units,  one  must  hypothecate  a  theory  of  dramatic  plot  consisting  of 
five  units  or  movements.  Obviously,  a  three-part  one  such  as  Donatus' 
protasis-epitasis-catastrophe  theory  cannot  be  logically  applied  to  five 
acts.  Three  cannot  possibly  coincide  with  five.71  If  one  tries  to  apply 
a  five-part  theory  like  Freytag's,  as  the  editor  of  the  New  Hudson 
Shakespeare  does,72  one  immediately  encounters  the  valid  stricture  that 
William  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  nineteenth-century  Gustav  Freytag. 

Twelfth  Night,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  two-action  play,  with  a  main 
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action  based  on  the  sequence  of  events  from  Riche's  Farewell,  and  the 
secondary  action — well  integrated  with  the  main,  to  be  sure — of  the 
gulling  of  Malvolio.  In  a  two-  or  three-action  play,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  protasis  (exposition)  ends  and  epitasis  (complication) 
begins;  where  epitasis  ends  and  catastrophe  (denouement)  begins.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Donatus'  scheme  is  based  on  plot  analysis  of  Terentian 
comedy,  which  generally  has  a  single  action.  Such  a  scheme  breaks 
down  when  applied  to  the  double  or  triple  action. 

This  fact  can  be  well  illustrated  by  examining  the  double  action  of 
Twelfth  Night.  The  play  opens  with  Orsino  in  a  state  of  love-melancholy 
for  Olivia,  who,  mourning  the  death  of  her  brother,  is  cold  to  his  suit. 
Next,  shipwrecked  Viola  reaches  Illyria,  Orsino's  realm,  with  a  sea 
captain,  Antonio.  She  is  distressed  by  the  loss  at  sea  of  her  twin  brother 
Sebastian,  though  entertaining  some  hope  that  he  may  have  been  able 
to  save  himself.  She  resolves  to  disguise  herself  as  a  page  and  offer  her 
services  to  Orsino.  After  only  three  days  in  Orsino's  household,  she 
gains  favor  with  her  master,  who  confides  in  the  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent page  who  calls  himself  Caesario,  and  resolves  to  send  him  to  plead 
his  suit  to  Olivia  in  one  more  effort  to  gain  her  favor.  Viola  (Caesario), 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her  master,  pledges  to  carry  out  his  errand, 
though  pained  by  the  irony  of  having  to  sue  for  the  one  she  loves  to 
another  woman  (scene  4).  At  this  point  the  exposition  of  the  main 
action  is  complete.  One  could  argue  that  Orsino's  plan  to  send  Viola 
to  Olivia  is  rising  action  or  complication.  Certainly  all  analyzers  of  plot 
would  agree  that,  in  scene  5,  Viola's  appearing  at  Olivia's  gate,  her 
refusing  to  be  denied  entrance,  her  presentation  of  Orsino's  suit  to  Olivia, 
and  Olivia's  falling  in  love  with  this  charming  and  obviously  well-bred 
young  page,  is  distinctly  rising  action  or  complication.  Thus  all  the  ex- 
position and  part  of  the  complication  of  the  main  action  is  done  before 
the  Folio  closes  Act  I. 

The  expository  part  of  the  secondary  action  is  likewise  finished  before 
the  close  of  Act  I.  Most  of  it  consists  of  ^laracterization  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Malvolio,  Feste,  and  Maria.  (This  second- 
ary action  is  Shakespeare's  nearest  approach  to  the  comedy  of  humours, 
which  is  largely  characterization  rather  than  eventful  happening.)  But 
there  is  something  of  a  situation  exposited.  Sir  Toby,  a  kinsman  to 
Olivia,  presumes  on  his  relation  to  the  wealthy  lady  to  make  himself  at 
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home  in  her  household,  where  he  spends  his  time  in  gluttonous  eating 
and  drinking,  nightly  carousing,  and  idleness.  Sir  Andrew,  a  naively 
foolish  member  of  the  landed  gentry,  is  at  hand  to  woo  Olivia,  a  suit 
which  everyone  except  himself  knows  is  absurdly  hopeless.  He  is  gulled 
into  thinking  his  suit  is  prospering  by  Sir  Toby,  who  has  found  a  ready 
source  of  cash  in  Sir  Andrew's  purse,  which  is  being  continually  emptied 
by  Sir  Toby's  heavy  demands;  so  that  Sir  Andrew  is  rapidly  nearing 
bankruptcy.  The  exposition  of  the  secondary  action  (in  scene  2)  is  thus 
also  complete  before  the  close  of  Act  I. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  complication  of  the  secondary  action,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  wait  until  well  into  what  the  Folio  marks  as  Act  II. 
The  secondary  action  is  centrally  the  gulling  of  Malvolio.  In  scene  8 
(the  third  of  Act  II)  Malvolio,  who  takes  his  position  as  steward  of 
Olivia  very  seriously  indeed  and,  in  his  self-deluded  conceit,  sees  himself 
as  the  eventual  husband  of  the  lady  and  master  of  the  household,  up- 
braids Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  Feste,  and  Maria  for  their  boisterous  con- 
viviality. The  insulted  revelers,  inspired  by  Maria's  fertile  ideas,  plan 
their  revenge  with  an  intrigue  to  gull  the  pompously  officious  steward. 
Here  clearly  begins  the  complication  of  the  secondary  plot.  Part  of  the 
complication  begins  in  Act  I,  another  part  in  Act  II.  The  division 
between  Act  I  and  Act  II  is  therefore  not  a  boundary  line  between  two 
units  of  the  plot.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  discern  a  definite  boundary 
line  where  complication  (or  epitasis)  ends  and  denouement  (or  catas- 
trophe) begins.  The  gulling  of  Malvolio  reaches  a  high  point  in  the 
scene  (16)  in  Act  IV  in  which  Malvolio,  imprisoned  as  a  madman,  is 
tormented  by  Feste,  dissembling  as  "Sir  Topas  the  curate."  But  in  the 
main  action  the  entanglement  of  error  caused  by  the  confusion  of  mis- 
taking Viola-Caesario  for  Sebastian  and  vice  versa  goes  on  into  the 
final  scene,  which  the  Folio  text  marks  as  Act  V.  As  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  the  main  action  depends  on  mistaken  identity,  and  so  the  com- 
plication goes  on  until  the  two  similar  persons  are  brought  together;  then 
there  is  a  rapid  denouement.  Insofar  as  any  definite  boundaries  can  be 
discerned,  then,  part  of  the  denouement  occurs  in  Act  IV,  part  in  Act 
V.  The  division  between  the  two  acts  does  not  set  apart  two  plot  units. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  one  studies  the  Folio  act-divisions  of 

Twelfth  Night,  they  turn  out  to  be  purely  a  theatrical  convention.  Biblio- 

!  graphical  data  indicate  that  the  copy  for  the  Folio  was  a  prompt-book 
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for  a  revival  and  probably  reflects  the  theatrical  practice  at  the  Black- 
friars  after  Shakespeare's  retirement,  possibly  after  his  death.  At  least 
two  of  the  divisions  detract  from  the  comic  effect  created  by  the  play- 
wright. The  main  action  of  the  play  is  built  closely  on  the  sequence  of 
events  in  an  already  established  story;  this  fact  argues  that  the  play- 
wright was  not  thinking  in  terms  of  an  ancient  theory  of  the  crisis  plot 
or  of  any  refinements  on  this  theory  developed  by  sixteenth-century 
critics.  Furthermore,  in  this  double-action  play,  the  exposition,  compli- 
cation, and  denouement  of  the  main  action  do  not  occur  in  the  same 
segment  as  do  these  plot  movements  of  the  secondary  action;  thus  the 
act  divisions  are  clearly  not  organic  units  of  the  total  plot  structure. 

v.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  took  the  essential  line  or  sequence  of 
events  that  Shakespeare  used  in  his  play  from  Luigi  da  Porto's  lstoria 
novellamente  ritrovata  di  due  Nobili  Amanti  (ca.  1530).  Of  several 
repetitions  of  the  story,  three  are  pertinent  to  Shakespeare's  use  of  it: 
Bandello's  in  his  Novelle  (1554);  Boiastuau's  in  his  additions  to  Belle- 
forest's  Histoires  Tragiques  extraictes  des  Oeuvres  de  Bandel  (1559), 
translated  by  Painter  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure  (1567);  and  Arthur 
Brooke's,  in  his  long  verse  narrative  The  Tragicall  History e  of  Romeus 
and  Juliet  (1562).  Bandello  took  the  story  from  da  Porto;  Boiastuau, 
from  Bandello;  Brooke,  from  Boiastuau.  There  are  variations  in  minor 
details  from  da  Porto  to  Brooke,  but  the  sequence  of  the  story  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  Shakespeare  took  the  story  directly  from  Brooke.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  conclusively  that  Shakespeare  used  any 
other  source.  He  could  easily  have  known  Painter's  translation  of 
Boiastuau  and  probably  did,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  used  it.  What  fol- 
lows details  how  Shakespeare  used  his  source  dramatically.  The  line 
references  are  to  Brooke's  narrative  poem. 

Lines  1-30.  Introductory.  In  the  fair  town  of  Verona,  ruled  by  the 
Prince  Escalus,  "an  heavy  nappe  befell."  The  three  sisters  (the  Fates) 
who  caused  it  are  invoked  to  aid  the  writer  in  telling  it.  It  grew  out  of 
the  bitter  hate  and  violence  of  two  ancient  and  noble  stocks,  the  Capilets 
and  the  Montagues.  This  is  basically  what  appears  in  the  prologue- 
chorus  sonnet:  this  story  of  a  "pair  of  star-crossed  lovers"  who  sprang 
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from  the  "fatal  loins  of  these  foes,"  two  households  in  fair  Verona,  is  to 
be  "the  two-hours'  traffic  of  our  stage." 

Lines  31-154.  The  envy,  hate,  and  rancor  of  the  Capilets  and  the 
Montagues  breaks  out  in  bloodshed.  Prince  Escalus  seeks  to  appease 
their  choler  by  gentie  means,  but  in  vain.  Failing  to  persuade,  he  resorts 
to  thundering  threats  and  his  princely  power.  One  of  the  Montagues,  a 
beardless  youth  named  Romeus,  handsome  and  highly  esteemed  in 
Verona,  takes  no  part  in  the  fighting,  because  he  has  become  enamored 
of  a  fair  maid  whom  he  woos  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests;  but 
she  shows  him  no  sign  of  favor.  Her  coldness  only  makes  his  passion 
the  more  fervent;  unable  to  sleep,  he  wanders  about.  His  kindred  won- 
der what  ails  him.  One  of  them,  his  most  trusted  friend,  rebukes  him 
for  his  futile  infatuation  and  advises  him  to  cultivate  ladies  who  will  be 
more  responsive  to  his  attentions. 

Scene  1  of  the  play  dramatizes  these  events  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  related  by  Brooke:  first,  the  outbreak  of  fighting,  originating 
among  the  retainers,  then  broadening  to  include  Tybalt  and  Benvolio 
and  attracting  to  the  scene  the  two  household  heads  and  their  wives; 
second,  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  who  demands  that  the  fighting  cease 
and  threatens  anyone  who  resumes  it  with  death;  third,  the  Montagues' 
concern  over  Romeo's  secluding  himself  from  family  and  friends  and 
his  sleepless  wanderings;  fourth,  Romeo's  confession  to  Benvolio  of  his 
hopeless  passion  for  Rosaline  and  Benvolio's  advice  to  forget  her  by 
seeing  other  beauties. 

Lines  144-154.  Romeus  takes  his  friend's  advice  and  frequents  feasts 
and  banquets;  "everywhere  he  would  resort  where  Ladies  wont  to 
meete."  This  is  omitted  from  the  play;  instead,  at  the  end  of  scene  1, 
Romeo  doubts  that  Benvolio  can  teach  him  to  forget  Rosaline;  Benvolio 
vows  that  he  will  make  him  do  so. 

Lines  155-166.  Capilet  invites  all  in  Verona  society  to  a  Christmas 
feast  at  his  house,  issuing  his  invitations  in  person  or  by  lists  of  names 
sent  by  messenger.  No  Montague  would  attend  except  Romeus,  who 
went  masked  with  five  companions.  In  scene  2  the  dramatist  follows 
this  order  of  incidents,  but  he  incorporates  an  element  not  in  the  source. 
Young  County  Paris  asks  Capulet  for  approval  of  his  suit  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Capulet  approves,  but  advises  a  delay  in  marriage  for  two  years, 
since  his  daughter  is  not  yet  fourteen.  He  urges  Paris  to  woo  her.  He 
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tells  Paris  about  the  feast  he  is  to  give  that  very  night  and  invites  him 
to  it,  where  he  may,  with  the  other  young  men,  observe  the  fair  ones 
and  see  which  one  is  most  to  his  taste.  Then  Capulet  sends  a  servant 
with  a  list  of  names  of  others  to  be  invited.  The  unlettered  servant  en- 
counters Romeo  and  Benvolio,  still  arguing  over  how  to  cure  the  former's 
love.  Romeo,  reading  the  list  for  him,  sees  that  Rosaline's  name  is  in- 
cluded. Benvolio  suggests  that  he  go  to  the  feast  and  compare  his  love 
with  other  beauties.  Romeo  vows  he  will  be  unmoved,  but  that  he  will 
go  to  see  his  matchless  Rosaline. 

Scene  3,  though  based  at  a  later  point  in  Brooke's  narrative,  breaks 
the  sequence;  Lady  Capulet  discusses  with  the  Nurse  Juliet's  age.  The 
mother  thinks  Juliet  of  marriageable  years.  Calling  her  daughter,  she 
tells  her  that  County  Paris  is  seeking  her  hand  and  that  Juliet  may  meet 
him  that  very  night  at  the  feast.  Juliet  replies  that  she  has  not  dreamed 
of  marriage  but  that  she  will  dutifully  meet  the  young  man.  This  foster- 
ing of  a  match  between  Juliet  and  Paris  by  her  father  and  mother  is  the 
only  event  which  Shakespeare  injects  into  the  sequence  by  Brooke. 
Most  of  scene  3  is  focused,  however,  on  characterization  of  the  Nurse 
rather  than  on  pointing  up  the  match  with  Paris. 

Lines  167-168.  "Romeus  ...  in  maske  with  hidden  face,  The  sup- 
per done,  with  other  five  dyd  prease  into  the  place."  Scene  4  is  developed 
from  these  two  lines.  In  a  festive  mood,  Romeo,  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio, 
with  five  or  six  others,  mask  themselves  before  the  Capulet  house  before 
entering.  Though  the  scene  advances  the  action  very  little,  in  it  the  drama- 
tist introduces  Mercutio,  the  second  of  the  two  most  colorful  persons  in 
the  play,  the  first  being  the  Nurse,  who  was  introduced  in  the  preceding 
scene.  Except  for  room  to  create  a  brilliant  character,  the  dramatist 
could  have  dispensed  with  this  scene  altogether.  But  the  incident  of 
Romeus  and  companions  going  to  the  feast  is  there  in  the  sequence  of 
events  of  Brooke's  work,  and  Shakespeare  follows  the  sequence  faith- 
fully. The  name  and  some  faint  hint  of  Mercutio  the  dramatist  took  from 
these  lines  from  the  part  of  Brooke  on  which  scene  5  is  based: 

Nye  to  the  seate  where  she  must  sit,  the  daunce  one  being 

donne 
Fayre  Juliet  tourned  to  her  chayre  with  pleasant  cheere 
And  glad  she  was  her  Romeus  approched  was  so  neere. 
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At  thone  side  of  her  chayre,  her  lover  Romeo 
And  on  the  other  side  there  sat  one  cald  Mercutio, 
A  courtier  that  eche  where  was  highly  had  in  pryce, 
For  he  was  coorteous  of  his  speche,  and  pleasant  of  devise 


With  friendly  gripe  he  ceasd  fayre  Juliet's  snowish  hand. 
A  gyft  he  had  that  nature  gave  him  in  his  swathing  band, 
That  frosen  mountayne  yse  was  never  halfe  so  cold 
As  were  his  handes,  though  nere  so  nere  the  fire  he  dyd  them 
hold. 

This  incident  is  omitted  from  scene  5;  Mercutio  is  not  mentioned  nor 
does  he  speak  while  the  ball  is  in  progress. 

Lines  169-364.  Taking  no  active  part  in  the  ball,  Romeus  retires  into 
a  nook  to  observe.  Nevertheless,  he  is  himself  much  observed  by  the 
ladies,  who  admire  his  daring  in  coming  into  the  enemy's  house.  The 
Capilets  disdain  the  presence  of  their  foe,  but  suppress  their  ire,  perhaps 
because  they  are  courteous  to  a  guest  or  because  they  fear  the  Prince's 
wrath,  or  because  they  do  not  wish  to  raise  violence  within  their  own 
house.  Romeus  is  thus  free  to  observe  many  fair  ladies.  At  length  he 
sees  one  whose  beauty  entrances  him  and  causes  him  quite  to  forget  his 
former  love.  At  last  Juliet  (for  so  was  she  named)  sees  Romeus  and 
falls  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight.  She  is  overjoyed  when  Romeus,  taking 
her  hand,  relieves  her  of  Mercutio  of  the  icy  hand.  After  parting,  Romeus 
finds  he  has  neglected  to  ask  her  name,  but  discovers  before  he  leaves 
that  her  father  is  Capilet,  the  master  of  the  house.  To  learn  his  name,  she 
calls  an  old  dame  who  nursed  her  and,  asking  her  who  the  young  man  is, 
discovers  to  her  dismay  that  he  is  the  son  of  Montague,  the  head  of  the 
enemy  household.  Then,  at  her  mother's  bidding,  Juliet  goes  to  her 
chamber. 

Except  for  the  omission  of  the  incident  of  the  icy-handed  Mercutio, 
scene  5  follows  this  sequence  precisely.  Capulet  genuinely  welcomes  his 
guests,  including  the  stranger  maskers;  Tybalt,  recognizing  Romeo's 
voice,  resents  his  presence  as  an  insult  to  the  house;  but  Capulet  sternly 
suppresses  his  wrath.  Romeo  approaches  Juliet,  takes  her  hand,  they 
fall  in  love  with  each  other,  she  is  called  away  by  her  mother,  Romeo 
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learns  who  she  is,  she  learns  who  Romeo  is  from  the  Nurse  as  he  is 
leaving,  and  she  is  called  again  by  her  mother  to  her  chamber,  all  in 
the  same  order  as  related  by  Brooke. 

Lines  365-436.  Juliet,  in  her  chamber,  cannot  sleep  in  the  tumult  of 
her  mixed  emotions — her  love  for  Romeus  mingled  with  her  fear  of 
being  in  love  with  one  of  the  enemy  household.  No  external  event  is 
here;  therefore  this  passage  is  unused,  except  that  the  essence  of  her 
dilemma  is  put  into  her  lines  as  she  sits  at  her  window  in  scene  7. 

Lines  437-466.  Romeus  is  also  unable  to  sleep  and,  at  dawn,  for- 
saking his  bed,  he  returns  to  the  Capilet  house,  looking  up  at  the  win- 
dows. At  length  he  spies  a  little  garden  fronting  full  on  her  "leaning 
place."  He  refrains  from  passing  there  by  day,  but  returns  night  after 
night,  in  hope  of  seeing  his  loved  one. 

In  scene  6,  for  dramatic  purposes,  the  habitual  haunting  of  the 
Capilet  house  by  Romeus  is  perforce  cut  to  one  event  of  Romeo's  not 
going  home  at  all,  his  eluding  Benvolio  and  Mercutio,  and  his  hiding  in 
the  Capulet  orchard  (the  little  garden  of  the  source)  until  his  com- 
panions give  up  their  futile  calling  and  depart. 

Lines  467-564.  One  moonlit  night,  as  Romeus  is  as  usual  lingering 
in  the  garden  underneath  her  window,  Juliet  leans  from  the  window  and 
Romeus  at  last  sees  her.  They  profess  their  love  for  each  other.  She 
tells  him  that,  though  their  families  are  deadly  enemies,  if  he  honorably 
loves  her  and  will  marry  her,  she  will  follow  him,  forsaking  her  father's 
house.  Romeus  joyfully  affirms  that  such  is  his  desire,  and  that  before 
sunrise  he  will  go  to  his  councilor  Friar  Lawrence  to  seek  his  advice. 
Scene  7  follows  this  closely.  The  minor  changes  are  that  Juliet,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  scene,  speaks  her  love  unaware  of  Romeo's  presence; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  they  agree  she  is  to  send  a  go-between 
to  him  by  nine  the  next  morning. 

Lines  566-616.  Romeus  goes  to  Friar  Lawrence  the  next  day  and  asks 
the  Friar  to  marry  him  and  Juliet.  The  Friar  is  doubtful  and  hesitant; 
but,  yielding  to  much  pleading  by  Romeus,  agrees  to  marry  them.  The 
Friar  sees  in  the  proposed  marriage  an  opportunity  to  appease  the  ill- 
feeling  between  the  two  houses.  As  far  as  the  sequence  of  events  is  con- 
cerned, this  precisely  sums  up  scene  8. 

Lines  617-672.  Juliet,  who  has  confided  in  her  nurse,  sends  her  to 
Romeus  to  ask  the  means  of  marriage.  Romeus  bids  the  Nurse  tell  Juliet 
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to  come  to  shrift  on  Saturday  and  the  Friar  will  marry  them  on  that 
occasion.  For  her  errand  Romeus  rewards  the  Nurse  with  six  gold 
crowns.  She  pledges  him  fidelity  to  his  cause.  At  the  beginning  of 
scene  9,  the  playwright  has  added  one  event.  Benvolio  tells  Mercutio 
that  Tybalt  has  sent  a  challenge  to  Romeo  and  that  he  believes  Romeo 
will  answer  it.  When  Romeo  appears,  however,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
challenge.  The  Nurse  enters  and,  after  the  departure  of  Benvolio  and 
Mercutio,  delivers  her  mistress'  message.  Romeo  bids  the  Nurse  tell 
Juliet  that  if  she  will  come  to  shrift  that  afternoon,  the  Friar  will  then 
marry  them.  The  Nurse  is  also  to  linger  for  an  hour  behind  the  abbey 
wall  so  that  his  man  may  deliver  to  her  "cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair" 
which  are  to  be  the  means  whereby  he  is  to  gain  access  to  Juliet's  cham- 
ber. Romeo  gives  her  money. 

Lines  673-718.  The  Nurse  delivers  her  joyful  news  to  Juliet  and 
encourages  her  to  meet  Romeus  and  marry  him.  They  plan  now  they 
may  so  outwit  her  mother  that  the  maneuver  of  going  to  shrift  may  be 
turned  into  a  marriage.  In  scene  10  the  Nurse  delivers  the  message  to 
impatiently  waiting  Juliet,  first  making  sure  that  Lady  Capulet  is  out 
of  earshot  and  that  Juliet  has  been  given  leave  to  go  to  shrift.  She  then 
tells  Juliet  that  she  is  to  go  to  receive  a  ladder  by  which  Romeo  is  to 
climb  as  soon  as  night  falls. 

Lines  719-820.  On  Saturday  Juliet  goes  to  shrift  accompanied  by  the 
Nurse  and  a  maid  as  chaperons.  She  kneels  in  the  church;  the  Friar, 
coming  out  of  his  shriving  place,  suggests  to  the  Nurse  and  the  maid  that 
they  go  hear  Mass  while  Juliet  receives  shrift.  He  then  admits  both 
Juliet  and  Romeus  into  his  "shriving  place"  and  hears  their  marriage 
vows.  After  they  are  married,  Romeus  tells  his  bride  to  send  the  Nurse 
to  him  to  receive  a  ladder  of  cord  by  which  he  will  climb  to  her  cham- 
ber that  night.  This  is  the  essential  action  in  scene  11.  In  the  play,  how- 
ever, no  reference  is  made  to  any  companions  of  Juliet  when  she  goes 
to  shrift;  Juliet  enters  the  Friar's  cell  alone;  Romeo  is  already  there 
with  the  Friar.  As  we  have  seen,  Shakespeare  introduced  earlier,  partly 
in  scene  9,  partly  in  scene  10,  the  element  of  the  Nurse's  receiving  the 
cord  ladder. 

Lines  821-954.  This  passage  is  the  long,  detailed  narrative  of  the 
clandestine  union  of  the  newly  wedded  couple  in  Juliet's  chamber.  These 
blissful  meetings  are  continued  for  a  month  or  two.  The  playwright  cuts 
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these  meetings  to  one,  which  he  defers  until  after  the  renewal  of  the 
feud  with  further  fighting  in  the  street,  Romeus'  attempt  to  stop  the 
fight,  Tibalt's  attack  on  Romeus,  Romeus'  slaying  of  Tibalt  in  self- 
defense,  and  the  subsequent  banishment  of  Romeus.  This  account  of 
the  fight  occupies  lines  955-1050,  and  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  scene 
12  of  the  play.  The  sequence  of  events  is  the  same  in  source  and  play, 
but  the  details  differ  considerably.  In  the  source,  two  sizable  parties  of 
Capilets  and  Montagues  fight  in  a  general  free-for-all  brawl.  In  the  play 
there  are  two  duels,  the  first  between  Tybalt  and  Mercutio,  the  second 
between  Tybalt  and  Romeo.  In  both  source  and  play  Romeo  tries  to 
stop  the  fighting:  in  the  source,  he  pleads  in  vain  with  the  combatants 
to  desist;  in  the  play,  he  comes  between  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  and  gives 
Tybalt  the  chance  to  thrust  Mercutio  under  the  arm.  In  the  source 
Tibalt  attacks  Romeus,  who  is  forced  to  defend  himself  or  be  killed;  in 
the  play  Romeo  resists  with  peaceable  language  Tybalt's  insults  and 
attempts  to  draw  him  into  a  duel;  then,  in  remorse  and  grief  and  anger 
over  Mercutio's  death,  he  attacks  Tybalt  and  slays  him.  In  both  source 
and  play  the  Capulets  demand  punishment  of  Romeo  for  slaying  Tybalt; 
the  Montagues  defend  Romeo  as  blameless  since  Tybalt  began  the 
fight.  In  both  source  and  play  Prince  Escalus  banishes  Romeo. 

Lines  1051-1074.  There  is  general  murmur  in  the  town  of  Verona 
over  the  death  of  Tibalt  and  the  exile  of  Romeus,  some  bewailing  the 
death,  others  the  exile.  This  passage  the  dramatist  obviously  had  no 
need  of  and  did  not  use. 

Lines  1075-1256.  Juliet  grieves  heavily  over  the  terrible  triple  fact 
that  her  kinsman  is  dead,  that  he  died  at  the  hand  of  her  husband,  and 
that  her  husband  has  been  banished.  In  her  tumult  of  mixed  emotions, 
she  first  weeps  for  Tibalt,  then  curses  the  window  by  which  she  first 
received  the  lover  who  has  so  betrayed  her,  then  reproaches  herself  for 
blaming  Romeus  when  Tibalt  bore  the  fault.  In  the  extremity  of  her 
anguish,  the  Nurse  offers  to  go  to  Friar  Lawrence's  cell  to  learn  of 
Romeus'  present  state.  Scene  13  of  the  play  follows  this  sequence  closely. 
At  the  end,  when  the  Nurse  goes  to  seek  Romeo  at  Friar  Lawrence's 
cell,  Juliet  implores  her  to  find  him  and  bid  him  come  to  her  to  take  his 
last  farewell. 

Lines  1257-1510.  After  the  street  brawl,  Romeus  hides  in  Friar 
Lawrence's  cell.  The  Friar  goes  out  to  find  out  what  action  has  been 
taken;  then  hastens  back  again.  The  Nurse  comes  to  the  cell  and  is  sent 
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back  to  Juliet  with  the  assurance  that  Romeus  is  safe  and  will  come  to 
her  that  night.  Then  the  Friar  tells  Romeus  that  his  life  has  been  spared 
but  that  he  has  been  banished.  Romeus  takes  these  tidings  frantically, 
tearing  his  hair  and  clothes,  rolling  on  the  floor,  and  threatening  to  take 
his  own  life.  The  elderly  Friar  is  unable  to  restrain  him.  At  length, 
after  his  passion  has  spent  itself,  the  Friar  upbraids  him  for  his  unmanly 
behavior  and  begins  to  reason  with  him,  pointing  out  that  his  case  is 
not  so  desperate  as  he  thinks,  and  brings  him  to  a  calmer  and  more 
rational  mind.  He  advises  him  to  accept  his  banishment  until  such  time 
as  the  Prince  may  be  appeased,  and  to  go  to  Juliet  before  he  leaves 
Verona,  as  has  been  arranged,  to  comfort  her  in  her  distress.  This  is 
essentially  scene  14  of  the  play.  The  only  difference  of  note  is  that  in  the 
scene  the  Nurse  comes  to  the  cell  after  the  Friar  has  told  Romeo  of  his 
banishment  and  joins  the  Friar  in  upbraiding  Romeo  for  yielding  to 
despair,  snatching  from  his  hand  the  dagger  with  which  he  threatens  to 
stab  himself. 

Scene  15  is  not  based  on  matter  in  the  source  at  this  point.  In  this 
short  scene  Capulet  and  Lady  Capulet  converse  with  Paris,  telling  him 
that  the  recent  death  of  their  kinsman  Tybalt  has  given  them  no  time 
to  move  Juliet  in  the  direction  of  a  match;  however,  Capulet  says  that 
since  he  is  sure  that  Juliet  will  be  ruled  by  him,  he  will  set  the  date  for 
the  wedding;  today  being  Monday,  Thursday  will  be  appropriate.  In 
view  of  Tybalt's  recent  death,  there  will  be  "no  great  ado;  a  friend  or 
two."  In  the  source  all  the  matter  relating  to  the  matching  of  Paris  and 
Juliet  occurs  after  Romeo  has  left  Verona,  at  lines  1781  to  2002.  As 
we  have  seen,  Shakespeare  introduces  it  early  in  the  first  part  of  scene  2 
and  the  whole  of  scene  3.  In  scene  9,  also,  the  Nurse  mentions  to 
Romeo  that  Paris  is  a  suitor  to  Juliet,  who,  the  Nurse  says,  is  not  at  all 
interested  in  him.  The  dramatist  keeps  the  suit  of  Paris  ever  before  us. 
His  doing  so  constitutes  his  chief  departure  from  the  sequence  of  events 
in  the  source,  indeed,  his  only  notable  one. 

Lines  1527-1718.  After  nightfall  Romeus  climbs  to  Juliet's  window, 
and  the  sorrowing  lovers  spend  their  last  night  together,  parting  at  dawn. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  first  part  of  scene  16,  in  which  the  lovers  part 
at  dawn  after  consummating  their  union. 

Lines  1719-1780.  Romeus  in  disguise  successfully  gets  out  of  Verona 
and  goes  to  Mantua.  This  is  not  dramatized  as  such,  since  an  event  of 
this  sort — traveling  from  one  town  to  another — did  not  lend  itself  to 
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staging  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  But,  in  the  play,  Romeo's  going  to 
Mantua  after  seeing  Juliet  is  part  of  the  Friar's  plan  for  him;  therefore 
we  assume  that  he  will  go  when  he  parts  from  her. 

Lines  1781-2004.  After  Romeus'  departure,  Juliet  pines.  Her  mother 
thinks  she  is  grieving  for  Tibalt,  but  Juliet  assures  her  that  she  is  not. 
The  perplexed  mother  confers  with  the  father;  the  source  of  Juliet's 
trouble,  she  guesses,  is  that  she  is  not  yet  married;  she  advises  Capilet 
to  arrange  a  match  at  once.  Regarding  County  Paris  as  the  best  of  the 
suitors,  Capilet  tells  Paris  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  effect  the 
match.  Hastening  to  Juliet  with  the  news,  her  mother  lauds  Paris  to 
her.  Juliet's  reception  of  the  proposed  match  astonishes  and  dismays  her 
mother:  she  would  sooner  lose  her  inheritance  and  her  life,  Juliet  de- 
clares, than  be  married  to  Paris.  She  begs  her  mother  not  to  force  the 
match  on  her.  The  mother  tells  the  testy  father,  who,  wrathfully  de- 
nouncing her  as  an  unthankful  and  disobedient  child,  tells  her  that  unless 
she  assents  to  Paris'  suit,  he  will  disown  and  imprison  her,  and  she  will 
be  so  chastised  that  she  will  wish  for  sudden  death.  Having  delivered 
his  ultimatum,  he  and  her  mother  leave  her  kneeling  upon  the  floor  with- 
out waiting  for  her  answer. 

As  we  have  seen,  much  of  this  has  already  been  incorporated  in  the 
play,  so  that  we  as  readers  or  spectators  have  anticipated  some  such 
culmination.  In  the  latter  part  of  scene  16,  just  after  Juliet  has  pulled 
up  and  hidden  the  cord-ladder  by  which  Romeo  descended  from  her 
chamber,  Lady  Capulet  enters  (we  recall  that  Capulet  had  told  her  to 
see  her  daughter  before  she  slept)  to  announce  to  her  that  her  marriage 
to  Paris  has  been  arranged  for  Thursday.  What  follows  closely  adheres 
to  the  source  in  basic  event  and  sequence.  One  event,  not  in  the  source, 
is  added  to  the  end  of  the  scene:  in  her  extremity,  Juliet  appeals  to  the 
Nurse,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  Juliet  had  better  forget  Romeo  and 
accept  the  situation  as  it  is.  Telling  the  Nurse  (with  irony  that  obvi- 
ously escapes  her)  that  she  has  comforted  her  much,  Juliet  bids  her  tell 
Lady  Capulet  that  she  is  gone  to  Friar  Lawrence's  to  make  confession 
and  be  absolved.  When  the  Nurse  leaves,  Juliet  repudiates  the  old  time- 
server: 

Go,  counselor; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. 
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Lines  2004-2190.  Juliet  goes  with  her  heavy  case  to  the  Friar,  who 
assures  her  that  he  will  find  a  salve  for  her  affliction.  He  has  compounded 
a  powder  from  certain  herbs  which,  taken  in  water  or  wine,  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  as  of  death  in  the  taker,  the  length  of  the  effect  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  the  powder  taken.  He  then  gives  her  a  vial  and 
instructs  her  to  drink  its  contents  in  water  before  daylight  on  the  day 
set  for  her  wedding.  She  will  sink  into  a  pleasant  sleep,  but  so  deathlike 
that  she  will  be  pronounced  dead  and  her  body  placed  in  the  large  family 
tomb.  He  will  send  word  to  Romeus  at  Mantua,  and  together  they  will 
take  her  out  of  the  tomb.  She  may  live  with  him  unknown  in  Mantua 
until  such  time  as  the  enmity  and  strife  between  their  families  shall 
cease.  Comforted  by  what  the  Friar  has  said,  Juliet  tells  him  that  she 
has  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

On  this  passage  scene  17  of  the  play  is  based.  Scene  17  begins,  how- 
ever, with  the  Friar  in  his  cell  with  Paris,  who  has  visited  him  to  ar- 
range for  his  performing  the  ceremony  on  Thursday.  When  the  Friar 
protests  that  the  time  is  short,  Paris  explains  why  the  Capulets  have 
set  the  date  so  early.  Then  Juliet  enters  to  this  unexpected  and  most 
awkward  meeting  with  the  youth  who  expects  to  marry  her  two  days 
hence.  The  remainder  of  the  scene  follows  the  source  quite  closely. 

Lines  2191-2287.  Returning  home,  Juliet  tells  her  mother  that  the 
Friar  has  made  her  see  the  error  of  her  ways,  that  she  is  now  quite 
ready  to  be  dutiful  and  marry  Paris  as  they  wish.  The  joyful  mother 
runs  to  tell  her  husband,  who  weeps  with  joy  and  praises  the  Friar. 
Capilet  immediately  goes  to  see  Paris,  who  asks  that  he  may  visit  Juliet. 
Capilet  gladly  assents.  Lady  Capilet  and  Juliet  so  artfully  demean  them- 
selves that  Paris  is  quite  captivated  and  asks  that  the  wedding  day  be 
hastened.  The  parents  accordingly  prepare  rich  attire  and  store  of  dainty 
fare.  Scene  18  follows  this,  except  that  the  meeting  of  Juliet  and  Paris  is 
eliminated,  and  that  Capulet  himself  advances  the  wedding  day  from 
Thursday  to  Wednesday  (the  day  of  the  week  named  in  the  source). 

Lines  2288-2472.  To  conceal  from  the  Nurse  what  she  purposes  to 
do,  Juliet  asks  her  to  sleep  elsewhere.  After  the  Nurse  has  left,  she  mixes 
the  potion.  Her  imagination  begins  to  work,  conjuring  up  dreadful  vi- 
sions of  what  may  happen  to  her  in  the  tomb.  Almost  distracted,  she 
hastens  to  drink  off  the  potion  and  falls  into  a  trance.  At  dawn  the  Nurse 
comes  into  the  chamber  and  tries  to  rouse  her.  After  frantic  attempts, 
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she  concludes  that  Juliet  is  dead  and,  distraught,  runs  to  tell  the  mother, 
who  in  turn  summons  Capilet.  Soon  the  household  is  filled  with  their 
despairing  cries.  The  bridegroom  arrives,  only  to  learn  that  death  has 
cheated  him.  All  Verona  mourns  for  Juliet's  untimely  demise. 

The  next  scene  of  the  play,  here  numbered  19,  follows  this  basic 
sequence  of  events.  In  the  conventional  division,  there  are  three  scenes 
(Act  IV,  scenes  3,  4,  and  5),  made  in  the  days  before  there  was  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  When  Juliet  falls  upon  her 
bed,  Rowe  marks  the  close  of  a  scene.  Actually  this  does  not  constitute 
a  cleared  stage,  since  Juliet,  though  not  visible,  is  still  on  stage  (most 
likely  the  inner)  within  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  In  making  a  new  scene, 
moreover,  Rowe  spoils  the  ironic  effect  created  by  what  follows:  bustling 
preparations  for  the  wedding  festivities,  carried  on  while  the  bride  (we 
spectators  know)  lies  unconscious  within  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  which 
is  there  in  plain  sight  while  these  stirrings-about  of  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulet,  the  Nurse,  the  servants,  go  forward  until  dawn.  At  this  point 
Rowe  marked  the  close  of  still  another  scene.  But  again  there  is  no 
cleared  stage.  When  dawn  is  near,  Capulet  says: 

The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight 
For  so  he  said  he  would.  I  hear  him  near. 
Nurse!  Wife!  What,  ho!  What,  nurse,  I  say! 
Go  waken  Juliet .  .  . 

Following  this  speech  there  is  no  "Exeunt"  in  either  Ql  or  Q2  or  F  to 
mark  the  close  of  a  scene;  rather  the  stage  direction  is  for  an  entrance 
of  the  Nurse,  who  for  a  short  time  has  been  absent  from  the  scene. 

The  playwright  thus  designed  one  scene  at  this  point,  not  three.  He 
inserted  in  the  Brooke  sequence  the  business  of  Capulet  and  the  servants 
working  all  night  to  get  ready  for  the  wedding  ceremony  early  in  the 
morning.  Granville-Barker  understands  this  scene: 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  effects  of  the  play;  and  it 
can  only  be  gained  by  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  action, 
with  its  agonies  and  absurdities  cheek  by  jowl,  with  that  bridal 
music  sharpening  the  irony  at  the  last.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
effect,  extending  from  the  drinking  of  the  potion  to  the  Nurse's 
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parrot  scream  when  she  finds  Juliet  stark  and  cold;  and  even 
beyond,  to  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  train,  through 
the  long-spoken  threnody,  to  the  farce  of  the  ending — which 
helps  to  remind  us  that,  after  all,  Juliet  is  not  dead.  It  is  one 
scene,  one  integral  stretch  of  action;  and  its  common  mutila- 
tion by  Scene  iv,  Hall  in  Capulet's  house  .  .  .  Scene  v.  Juliet's 
chamber.  Enter  Nurse  .  .  .  with  the  consequences  involved,  is 
sheer  editorial  murder. 

(Prefaces  to  Shakespeare,  II,  318-9) 

Lines  2473-2503  and  2689-2694.  While  Juliet  sleeps  and  the  family 
and  town  mourns,  Friar  Lawrence  sends  a  letter  to  Romeus  in  Mantua 
by  his  trusted  fellow  Friar  John.  When  John  reaches  Mantua,  he  seeks 
out  a  house  of  friars  so  that  he  may  have  a  companion  with  whom  to 
walk  about  the  town,  as  is  the  custom  of  friars.  Unfortunately,  a  day  or 
two  before,  a  brother  had  died  of  the  plague,  and  the  house  has  been 
quarantined;  so  that  John,  once  in  the  house,  is  not  permitted  to  leave 
and  so  is  unable  to  deliver  Lawrence's  letter  to  Romeus.  Not  hearing 
anything  from  either  Romeus  or  John,  Lawrence,  knowing  the  precise 
instant  when  the  sleeping  Juliet  should  awaken,  leaves  the  church  with 
instruments  to  open  the  tomb.  This  is  the  basis  of  scene  21,  scene  20 
intervening.  Although  it  would  appear  that  Shakespeare  has  here  de- 
parted from  Brooke's  sequence,  such  is  not  the  case.  In  scene  21  John 
reports  back  to  Lawrence  in  his  cell,  giving  him  the  dismaying  news 
that  he  was  unable  to  deliver  the  letter  and  telling  him  why  he  could 
not.  Thus  the  scene  is  a  report  by  messenger  of  events  which  occurred 
before  those  of  scene  20,  as  in  the  Brooke  sequence.  Scene  21  closes  with 
the  Friar's  bidding  John  to  get  him  an  iron  crow  and  bring  it  to  his  cell. 

Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake: 
She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come: 
Poor  living  corse,  closed  in  a  dead  man's  tomb! 
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Lines  2504-2612.  With  open  face  in  usual  clothes,  not  in  a  winding: 
sheet,  Juliet  is  borne  to  the  Capilet  tomb.  Romeus'  man  sees  the  funeral 
procession,  hies  him  to  Mantua,  and  tells  Romeus  he  has  seen  her  laid 
in  the  Capilet  tomb.  Romeus  resolves  to  die  by  Juliet's  side.  Bidding  his 
man  stay  in  his  house,  he  seeks  out  an  apothecary  who  he  guesses  is 
so  poor  as  to  be  easily  bribed.  For  fifty  gold  crowns  he  buys  a  powerful 
poison.  He  then  instructs  his  man  to  go  back  to  Verona  and  get  lights 
and  instruments  to  open  the  tomb.  Then  he  sets  down  in  a  few  lines  all 
the  story  of  his  love  and  marriage,  where  he  bought  the  poison,  and  how 
he  will  end  his  life.  Then  he  hires  a  post-horse. 

These  events,  which,  we  have  seen,  occurred  after  those  reported  by 
John  in  scene  21,  are  the  basis  of  scene  20,  which  follows  them  pre- 
cisely, except  that  Romeo  does  not  send  his  man  Balthasar  ahead  of 
him  but  bids  him  hire  horses  so  that  they  may  ride  to  Verona  together. 

Lines  2613-3020  (the  end).  Romeus  and  Peter  go  to  the  tomb  with 
instruments  and  lantern.  Peter  helps  him  remove  the  stone;  then  Romeus 
bids  him  take  the  letter  and  in  the  morning  present  it  to  Romeus'  father,, 
and  not  to  come  near  while  he  is  beneath  in  the  tomb.  Peter  obediently 
withdraws,  and  Romeus  descends,  bearing  the  light.  When  he  beholds 
the  body  of  Juliet,  he  takes  his  farewell  of  her  with  kisses,  drinks  the 
poison,  and  dies.  The  Friar  reaches  the  tomb  and  sees  the  light.  Peter 
comes  out  of  his  hiding  place  nearby,  and  he  and  the  Friar,  entering  the 
tomb,  find  the  dead  Romeus.  Juliet  awakes,  recognizes  the  Friar,  and 
asks  him  where  her  Romeus  is.  The  Friar  tells  her  of  Romeus'  death 
and  points  out  his  body.  He  tells  her  he  will  see  to  it  that  she  finds 
refuge  in  some  religious  house  where  she  may  spend  the  rest  of  her 
life.  But,  distractedly,  Juliet  weeps  over  Romeus'  body.  Hearing  a  sud- 
den noise,  the  Friar  and  the  servant  flee.  Juliet  draws  Romeus'  dagger; 
"her  ruthless  hand  through  gyrt  her  valiant  heart."  The  watch  of  the 
town,  spying  the  light  as  they  passed  by  and  suspecting  grave-robbers 
have  invaded  the  tomb,  descend  and  find  the  bodies.  The  next  day  they 
report  to  the  Prince;  the  news  spreads  through  the  town.  The  Prince 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens  gather  at  the  tomb.  The  bodies  are  brought  out 
and  placed  upon  a  stage  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  found  in  the 
tomb.  The  Prince  orders  examination  of  Romeus'  man  and  of  the  Friar. 
The  Friar  speaks  at  length,  reviewing  the  whole  tragic  story.  Peter  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  the  Friar,  adding  details  which  the  Friar  could 
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not  have  known.  The  judgments  of  Escalus'  councils  are  that  the  Nurse 
be  banished  because  she  concealed  her  knowledge  of  the  marriage;  that 
Peter,  who  had  merely  obeyed  his  master,  be  set  free;  that  the  apothe- 
cary be  hanged;  that  Friar  Lawrence  be  discharged,  with  no  blot  on  the 
honor  of  his  name.  But  the  Friar  voluntarily  goes  to  a  hermitage  two 
miles  from  Verona,  where  he  lives  five  years  until  his  death.  The  Mon- 
tagues and  the  Capilets  are  so  moved  by  sorrow  and  pity  that  their 
choler  and  wrath  are  assuaged.  In  time  a  stately  tomb  is  erected,  with 
epitaphs,  in  memory  of  these  lovers,  Juliet  and  her  Romeus. 

Scene  22,  the  last  of  the  play,  follows  this  sequence  of  events  quite 
closely,  but  works  into  it  an  event  not  in  the  source.  The  scene  opens 
with  Paris  and  his  page  visiting  the  tomb  with  flowers.  Paris  bids  the 
page  stand  aloof,  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  hear,  and  whistle  if 
something  approaches.  The  boy  does  give  warning  as  Romeo  and 
Balthasar  enter  to  open  the  tomb.  Paris  recognizes  Romeo  and  chal- 
lenges him.  Romeo  pleads  with  Paris  to  leave  but  Paris  attacks;  a  duel 
ensues,  in  which  Paris  is  mortally  wounded,  dying  with  a  request  to  be 
laid  within  the  tomb  with  Juliet.  Otherwise,  the  scene  follows  the  source 
in  sequence,  but  some  details  are  omitted.  Like  the  source,  the  play  ends 
with  the  exoneration  of  the  Friar  and  the  reconciliation  of  Montague 
and  Capulet.  In  place  of  the  tomb  in  memory  of  the  lovers  in  the  source, 
in  the  play  Montague  declares  he  will  raise  to  Juliet  a  statue  in  pure 
gold.  Instead  of  specific  sentences  given  to  specific  persons,  the  Prince 
closes  the  play  with: 

A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings; 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head. 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things; 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd  and  some  punished: 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo. 

This  exposition  of  the  relation  of  Shakespeare's  play  to  its  source 
reveals  one  clear  thing:  that  the  sequence  of  events  of  the  source  deter- 
mined the  sequence  of  the  action  of  the  play.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
dramatist  began  at  the  beginning  of  Brooke's  story  and  took  it  in  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs,  blocking  out  a  scene  from  the  first  segment  of 
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lines  of  Brooke's  work,  the  second  scene  from  the  second  segment,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  work  and  the  play. 

The  only  major  exception  is  that  Shakespeare  in  scene  2  introduces, 
earlier  than  Brooke,  Paris's  suit  for  Juliet's  hand,  though  in  the  latter 
part  of  scene  2  he  gets  back  on  the  track  of  Brooke's  sequence.  In  scene 
3,  also,  he  continues  the  matter  of  Paris'  suit  with  Lady  Capulet  urging 
marriage  on  her  daughter.  Obviously  this  is  the  dramatist's  device  to 
introduce  his  other  principal  person,  Juliet,  as  early  as  possible.  Fur- 
thermore, if  Paris  is  to  play  a  major  role,  the  spectator  must  be  made 
aware  of  him  early  in  the  play,  and,  since  the  spectator  must  not  lose 
sight  of  Paris  too  long,  he  is  brought  back  to  meet  Juliet  in  the  Friar's 
cell  when  she  goes  to  the  Friar  to  seek  counsel  in  her  desperate  case.  This 
unexpected  meeting  with  Paris,  making  arrangements  for  their  marriage, 
just  as  she  is  with  the  Friar,  seeking  aid  to  escape  marrying  Paris,  cre- 
ates a  remarkably  ironical  situation.  Once  more  the  playwright  brings 
Paris  in — in  the  churchyard  in  the  last  scene — still  unwittingly  intruding 
in  the  union  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  And  this  last  time  he  joins  them  both 
in  death  in  the  Capulet  tomb. 

These  minor  departures  by  Shakespeare  from  Brooke's  sequence  do 
not  invalidate  the  statement  that  the  structure  of  the  play's  plot  is  deter- 
mined on  the  whole  by  the  structure  of  Brooke's  narrative. 

Both  source  and  play  have  a  natural-order  plot — a  straightaway  se- 
quence, beginning  with  the  first  motivation  of  it  and  continuing  to  the 
end.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  artificial  order  or  the  "ordine  turbata" 
or  "perturbata"  plot  (crisis  plot),  which  is  characteristic  of  Greek  and 
Roman  comedy  and  of  Renaissance  imitations  of  the  classical  comedy. 
In  the  artificial-order  plot,  the  action  of  the  play  is  the  latter  part  only, 
or  its  crisis.  Therefore  what  is  part  of  the  drama  with  a  natural-order 
plot  is  worked  into  the  early  part  of  a  play  with  a  crisis  plot  as  a  long 
exposition  (protasis).  There  is  much  to  be  exposited;  therefore  the 
exposition  must  be  long.  In  the  crisis  plot  the  play,  as  Horace  said,  be- 
gins, not  ab  ovo,  but  plunges  in  medias  res.  This  is  the  kind  of  plot 
which  inspired  the  three  terms  of  plot  structure  to  describe  it — protasis, 
epitasis,  and  catastrophe. 

The  plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  like  that  of  its  source,  is  a  natural- 
order  one  beginning  ab  ovo.  It  has  no  long  exposition  or  protasis.  It 
complicates  early;  the  knot  begins  to  tie  even  in  the  first  scene  when 
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Benvolio  urges  Romeo  to  pull  himself  out  of  his  lovesick  state  by  seeing 
other  ladies.  It  continues  to  complicate  in  the  second  scene  with  Capulet 
encouraging  Paris  to  woo  Juliet.  It  continues  on  into  further  complica- 
tions in  scene  3  when  Juliet's  mother  urges  on  her  a  match  which  we 
see  clearly  Juliet  is  averse  to.  In  fact,  in  the  play  the  knot  ties  faster  than 
in  Brooke's  verse  narrative,  because  Shakespeare  introduces  earlier  than 
Brooke  the  complication  of  the  attempt  to  match  Paris  and  Juliet. 

In  short,  while  the  play  has  no  protasis-epitasis-catastrophe  struc- 
ture, it  does  have  the  desis  and  lusis  (the  tying  and  untying  of  the  knot) 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  There  is  a  swift,  almost  precipitous,  knotting  of 
the  two  threads  of  the  plot:  (1)  the  love  and  marriage  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  with  the  further  complication  of  the  matching  with  Paris,  (2)  the 
feudal  hatred  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets,  with  Tybalt's  attempt 
to  attack  Romeo  in  the  Capulet  house  suppressed  by  old  Capulet,  and 
Tybalt's  sending  a  challenge  to  Romeo.  This  knotting  reaches  its  tight- 
est point  in  the  marriage  and,  right  on  the  heels  of  it,  the  twofold  duel 
in  the  street  resulting  in  the  death  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  Romeo. 

Shakespeare  not  only  follows  Brooke's  sequence,  but  he  also  turns  the 
months  of  the  source  into  days  in  the  play.  The  action  moves  swiftly 
with  a  headlong  precipitancy.  Every  person  in  the  play  is  in  a  rash 
hurry,  except  the  Friar,  who  cautions  against  haste;  but  in  the  end  even 
he  runs,  his  old  feet  stumbling  over  graves,  reaching  the  churchyard  just 
a  moment  too  late.  The  brawl  of  Capulets  and  Montagues  occurs  of  a 
morning;  hardly  has  the  crowd  dispersed  when  Romeo,  observing  the 
signs  of  the  fray,  meets  Benvolio.  Old  Montague  and  old  Capulet  go  to 
old  Freetown  in  the  afternoon  to  know  the  Prince's  "farther  pleasure  in 
this  case."  Later  in  the  afternoon  old  Capulet  talks  to  Paris,  who  wishes 
to  marry  Juliet  forthwith,  despite  her  being  not  yet  fourteen.  Although 
her  father  mildly  demurs  at  this  point,  he  doesn't  seem  really  to  mean 
it,  for  later  he  is  the  greatest  of  the  hurriers,  first  setting  the  wedding 
day  for  Thursday,  a  little  later  changing  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  Wednesday,  and  bustling  about  frantically  all  night  to  get  ready  to 
receive  the  bridegroom  early  in  the  morning. 

But  to  return  to  the  headlong  sequence:  that  same  afternoon  Capulet 
sends  out  invitations  to  his  feast  that  evening.  Romeo  sees  Rosaline's 
name  on  the  list  and  immediately  resolves  to  go.  He  sees  Juliet  at  the 
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ball  and  immediately  forgets  Rosaline  and  falls  in  love.  In  a  flash  of 
anger  Tybalt  recognizes  him  and  immediately  sends  a  servant  for  his 
rapier.  After  leaving  the  Capulet  house,  Romeo  runs  away,  eluding 
Mercutio  and  Benvolio.  In  their  love-making  Juliet  senses  how  precipi- 
tate it  is : 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  tonight: 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  'It  lightens.' 

Then  she  must  hasten  from  the  window  to  answer  the  call  of  her  mother, 
then  hasten  back  to  Romeo  for  a  few  more  words;  then  breathlessly  run 
back  once  more  at  call;  then  rush  back  to  the  window  for  another  snatch 
of  conversation.  Though  it  is  near  dawn,  they  agree  on  nine  the  next 
morning  for  the  go-between  to  meet  Romeo. 

Not  going  to  bed  at  all,  Romeo  seeks  out  the  Friar  at  dawn.  After 
persuading  the  Friar  to  marry  them,  he  cannot  wait  to  get  away;  "I  stand 
on  sudden  haste."  he  says;  to  which  the  Friar  replies,  "Wisely  and  slow. 
They  stumble  that  run  fast.*' 

Juliet  cannot  endure  the  delay  of  the  slow-moving  Nurse,  who  has 
been  away  for  three  long  hours  on  her  errand  to  see  Romeo.  The  Nurse's 
stalling  over  conveying  her  message  puts  Juliet  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience. The  Nurse  goes  to  dinner  (it  is  noon).  Juliet  hurries  to  the 
Friar's  cell.  The  Friar  makes  the  exchange  of  vows  "short  work." 

It  is  still  the  heat  of  midday  when  Benvolio  and  Mercutio  encounter 
Tybalt.  Romeo  enters  a  few  minutes  later,  fresh  from  being  married  to 
Juliet.  In  a  few  minutes  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  are  dead;  in  a  few  more 
minutes  Romeo  is  a  banished  man.  "Hence,  be  gone,  away!"  shouts 
Benvolio.  "Why  dost  thou  stay?"  And  Romeo  rushes  away  to  Friar 
Lawrence's  cell. 

At  home,  in  the  meantime,  Juliet  is  hurrying  the  day  to  an  end  in  her 
thoughts : 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging!  Such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaethon  would  whip  you  to  the  west 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
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This  "three  hours'  wife"  hears  the  heavy  news  of  Tybalt's  death  and 
Romeo's  banishment.  The  Nurse  tells  her,  "Hie  to  your  chamber"  while 
she  hastens  to  find  Romeo. 

Romeo,  in  the  Friar's  cell,  bewails  his  fate  as  a  banished  man  "an 
hour  but  married."  When  someone  knocks  and  knocks  again,  the  Friar 
says  to  Romeo,  while  the  impatient  knocking  goes  on: 

Thou  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  awhile! — Stand  up; 
Run  to  my  study. 

The  Nurse  enters  hurriedly,  demanding  to  be  told  the  whereabouts  of 
Romeo.  A  few  minutes  later  Romeo,  whipping  out  his  poniard,  "offers 
to  stab  himself,  and  the  Nurse  snatches  the  dagger  away."  When  it  has 
been  arranged  for  Romeo  to  come  to  Juliet  after  nightfall,  the  Nurse 
bids  him,  "Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late."  And  the  Friar 
underlines  the  shortness  of  time,  the  need  to  hurry: 

Go  hence;  goodnight.  .  .  . 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set, 
Or  by  the  break  of  day.  .  .  . 

He  hurries  Romeo  out  with,  "  'tis  late;  farewell;  good  night." 

Next,  we  hear  Capulet  telling  Paris  he  has  had  "no  time  to  move" 
Juliet  because  of  Tybalt's  death;  but  Lady  Capulet  assures  him  she  will 
"Know  her  mind,  early  tomorrow."  Capulet  then  decides  right  then  to 
set  the  date,  without  waiting  to  know  Juliet's  mind,  his  first  impulse 
being  to  place  it  on  Wednesday;  but,  told  the  day  is  Monday,  he  decides 
to  delay  it  for  one  whole  day — until  Thursday.  "Do  you  like  this  haste?" 
he  asks  Paris,  who  "would  that  Thursday  were  tomorrow."  Capulet  then 
bids  Paris,  "get  you  gone"  and  his  wife,  "Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go 
to  bed."  He  hurries  away  to  his  chamber,  shouting  to  the  servants  for 
lights.  "  'Tis  so  very  late,"  he  says,  "that  we  may  call  it  early  by  and  by." 
A  moment  later,  we  see  Romeo  parting  from  Juliet,  hastily,  for  dawn 
is  breaking.  "I  must  be  gone  and  live,"  Romeo  says,  "or  stay  and  die." 
When  he  argues  which  of  these  alternatives  to  accept,  Juliet  urges  him 
to  "hie  hence,  be  gone,  away!  .  .  .  .  O  now  be  gone!"  But  before  he 
leaves,  the  Nurse  rushes  frantically  in  to  tell  Juliet  her  mother  is  on  her 
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way  to  her  room.  As  in  the  former  balcony  scene,  there  follows  the 
breathlessly  hasty  exchange  of  farewells.  Then,  after  Romeo's  departure, 
more  frantic  hurry  to  pull  up  the  rope  ladder  and  hide  it  while  Lady 
Capulet  calls  without  the  door.  When  the  mother  announces  to  her 
daughter  the  astounding  news  that  her  and  Paris'  wedding  day  is  fixed 
three  days  hence,  Juliet  "wonder[s]  at  this  haste."  Then,  following 
Juliet's  refusal,  the  father's  wrath  flares  suddenly  into  abuse  of  his 
daughter. 

Paris  has  lost  no  time  seeing  the  Friar  to  arrange  the  marriage  on 
Thursday.  When  the  Friar  comments  that  "the  time  is  very  short,"  Paris 
says,  "My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so"  and  he  is  not  disposed  "to  slack 
his  haste."  Juliet  too  has  hurried  to  the  Friar's,  where  the  would-be 
bridegroom  and  the  girl  who  has  no  intention  of  being  his  bride  have  a 
strange  meeting. 

Giving  Juliet  the  potion,  the  Friar  tells  her  to  take  it  "tomorrow 
[Wednesday]  night"  and  he  will  send  a  friar  "with  speed  to  Mantua." 
When  Juliet  reaches  home  she  finds  servants  scurrying  here  and  there 
and  her  father  bustiing  about  directing  the  wedding  preparations.  When 
she  tells  him  she  will  be  obedient,  he  exclaims  ecstatically: 

Send  for  the  County;  go  tell  him  of  this: 

I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  tomorrow  morning. 

Even  Lady  Capulet  demurs,  saying  that  Thursday,  the  day  decided  on, 
is  "time  enough."  But  Capulet  insists,  "we'll  to  church  tomorrow." 
Juliet  must  therefore  drink  the  potion  on  that  night  instead  of  Wednes- 
day. She  declines  her  mother's  offer  of  help  with  getting  her  necessaries 
ready,  and  suggests  that  the  Nurse  stay  up  all  night  with  her  mother 
since  they  will  have  their  "hands  full  all  /  In  this  so  sudden  business." 
Horrified  by  the  visions  her  imagination  conjures  up,  she  hastily  drinks 
off  the  potion  to  shut  them  out.  Meanwhile  the  bustle  of  the  house  goes 
on,  with  Capulet  shouting: 

Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd: 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock. 

And  again  to  the  servants:  "Make  haste,  make  haste."  And  to  the  Nurse, 
as  he  hears  Paris'  musicians: 
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Go  waken  Juliet;  go  and  trim  her  up. 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris:  hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste:  The  bridegroom  he  is  come  already: 
Make  haste,  I  say. 

When  Juliet  is  discovered  stark  and  cold,  even  the  lamenting  is  cut 
short  by  the  Friar,  who  urges  an  immediate  funeral. 

Balthasar  rides  hard  to  Mantua  and  breathlessly  announces  the  ter- 
rible news  to  Romeo.  Romeo  gives  him  orders  with  staccato  rapidity: 
"Get  me  ink  and  paper,  /  And  hire  post-horses;  I  will  hence  tonight." 
He  immediately  finds  the  apothecary  and  asks  him  for  poison, 

.  .  .  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins 


As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired 

Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Hearing  that  his  message  to  Romeo  has  miscarried,  the  Friar  bids 
John  bring  him  an  iron  crow  immediately  so  that  he  may  hasten  to  the 
Capulet  tomb,  for  "within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake." 

In  the  final  scene  event  follows  event  with  the  same  headlong  rapidity. 
No  one  pauses  for  reflection — all  act  impulsively  down  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  which  closes  with  the  Friar's  long  recapitulation  and  the  Prince's 
solemn  benediction. 

Throughout,  one  event  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  another,  in  a 
breathtakingly  rapid  sequence.  The  play  is  obviously  not  constructed  in 
stages  of  action  punctuated  by  pauses.  The  "two-hours'  traffic"  flows 
swiftly  and  uninterruptedly  from  beginning  to  end.  The  dramatist  took 
the  sequence  of  a  well-told  story  and  followed  it  closely  event  after 
event,  but  imparted  to  it  its  fast  movement  to  convey  a  dramatic  inten- 
sity. In  large  part  the  tragic  import — the  headlong  impulsiveness,  the 
rash  precipitancy — is  communicated  to  the  spectator  (or  reader)  by  this 
rapid  movement  of  action.  To  convey  the  effect  intended  by  the  play- 
wright the  play  demands  an  uninterrupted  performance. 

In  this  dramatic  poem,  as  in  any  other  genre  of  poetry,  the  rhythmic 
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flow  contributes  to  the  essence  of  the  whole.  Likewise,  the  dramatic 
meaning  grows  out  of  the  dominant  imager}'  of  the  play.  Let  us  examine 
representative  imager}'  with  this  principle  in  mind. 

As  Caroline  Spurgeon  has  shown,  the  dominant  image  of  the  play 
is  light.  (Shakespeare's  Imagery,  p.  310).  Every  form  of  light  in  the 
experience  of  the  dramatist  appears:  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  fire,  lightning, 
torches,  the  flash  of  gunpowder.  Both  Romeo  and  Juliet  think  of  their 
love  as  an  illumination  in  the  darkness  of  night.  These  images,  further- 
more, are  dominantly  of  light  which  is  suddenly  put  out  or  of  fire  which 
is  suddenly  extinguished.  Thus,  in  the  first  scene,  the  Prince  addresses 
the  brawlers  as  beasts 

That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins. 

Romeo  defines  love  for  Benvolio  as 

...  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes; 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  in  lovers'  tears. 

When  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  professing  their  love  for  each  other,  Juliet 
declares  with  intuitive  foreboding: 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  'It  lightens.' 

When  Romeo  begs  the  Friar  to  marry  him  and  Juliet  immediately,  the 
Friar,  in  his  answer,  sums  up  the  whole  movement  of  the  play: 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume. 

As  Romeo  is  taking  his  farewell  to  Juliet  just  before  daybreak,  Juliet 
would  fancifully  persuade  herself  and  him  that  the  light  is  not  really 
daylight. 
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It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales; 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua. 

An  ominous  image,  this:  Romeo  to  be  guided  to  Mantua  by  a  meteor 
drawing  a  brilliantly  fiery  trail  which  swiftly  fades  into  the  darkness;  it 
is  a  foreboding  of  the  dark  news  which  overtakes  him  there  and  the 
swift  buying  of  the  poison  in  the  dark  hovel  of  the  apothecary.  Again 
the  poet  keeps  before  us  the  image  of  a  brilliant  light  vanishing  almost 
as  soon  as  seen. 

In  the  last  scene,  Paris'  torch  flickers  in  the  darkness  as  he  and  his 
boy  approach  the  tomb;  then  Paris,  fearful  that  they  will  be  seen,  bids 
him  put  it  out.  Again  the  image  of  a  light  burning  for  a  few  moments, 
only  to  be  extinguished;  and  again  an  ominous  image,  for  a  few  moments 
later  Paris  lies  dead  by  the  hand  of  desperate  Romeo.  Romeo,  carrying 
his  body  into  the  tomb,  speaks  to  him  as  if  alive: 

Fll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave; 
A  grave?  O  no! — a  lantern,  slaught'red  youth: 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 

Then  Romeo  speaks  the  lines  which  sum  up  in  one  image  the  full  tragic 
effect: 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry!  which  their  keepers  call 
A  light'ning  before  death!  O  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  light'ning? 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  thought  of  his  swift-moving 
drama  as  "a  light'ning  before  death."  The  dark  world  of  hate  and  strife 
is  lighted  brilliantly  for  a  moment  by  Romeo's  and  Juliet's  love,  and  then 
the  darkness  reigns  again.  The  Prince,  despite  the  reconciliation  of  Capu- 
let  and  Montague,  exclaims  that  it  is  a  "glooming  peace"  and  that  the 
"sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head."  The  movement  and  dominant 
image  of  the  play  is  that  of  a  light  flaring  brilliantiy  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  abruptly,  snuffed  out. 
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vi.  Conclusions  t 

Even  in  its  origins  the  five-act  "rule"  was  a  convention,  not  an  organic 
expression  of  the  real  structure  of  Greek  and  Roman  drama.  Moder' 
classical  scholars  and  critics  have  shown  clearly  that  the  typical  numbe. 
of  mere  of  Greek  tragedy  is  not  five;  of  thirty  tragedies  only  seven  have 
a  structure  of  five  mere  each.  The  Aristophanic  comedies,  moreover,  d^ 
not  exhibit  five  non-choral  parts.  Though  the  fragments  of  New  Comedy 
show  the  omission  of  choral  songs,  the  points  of  their  theatrical  occur- 
rence indicated  in  the  MSS  by  XOPOY,  textual  scholars  are  agreed  tha^ 
nothing  in  the  MSS  themselves  justifies  a  conjectural  four  XOPOY  fo/ 
each  fragmentary  play.  Granted  that  a  New  Comedy  play  had  inter 
mezzic  song,  nothing  but  Donatus'  highly  doubtful  statement  indicates 
the  number  to  be  four,  dividing  the  play  into  five  segments.  Prior  to 
Horace's  statement  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  classical  scholars  agree,  there  i^ 
no  norm  of  five  mere  (or  actus,  the  Roman  translation  of  the  term)  i^ 
extant  Greek  or  Roman  drama.  Horace's  dictum,  probably  derived  from 
Neoptolemus,  it  now  seems  clear,  was  pure  theory,  not  based  on  the 
actual  practice  of  dramatists  of  his  day.  This,  the  original  and  the  most 
influential  statement  of  a  rule  of  five  acts,  thus  set  up  a  dramati^ 
convention.  i 

Furthermore,  Donatus'  hypothesis  of  five  acts  in  each  of  the  comedie^ 
of  Terence  was  not  based  on  the  actual  practice  of  the  Roman  playj 
wright,  and  thus  served  to  crystallize  Horace's  conventional  rule.  Donatus'' 
hypothesis  was  that  any  cleared  stage  observable  in  the  text  indicated 
an  act-division.  Obviously  ridden  by  Horace's  rule  or  a  descendant  of  it 
(and  also  absurdly  rationalizing),  Donatus  found  what  he  was  looking 
for — precisely  four  empty  stages  and  so  five  acts  in  each  of  the  five, 
Terentian  comedies  he  included  in  his  commentary.  But  actually,  mod- 
ern scholars  have  found,  the  number  of  empty  stages  in  Terence,  and 
in  Plautus,  is  not  typically  four;  these  range  from  two  to  ten,  no  one 
number  predominating  as  a  norm.  Moreover,  the  evidence  today  is  over 
whelming  in  favor  of  continuous  performance  and  no  acts  at  all  on  th: 
Roman  stage.  The  MSS  of  Plautus  and  Terence  also  show  no  divisions. 
When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  texts  of  Roman  comedy  were  edited  ano 
printed  with  Donatus'  five  acts  for  Terence  (Calphurnius  divided  the 
sixth,   the   Heautontimorumenos)    and   Pius'    analogical   five   acts   fo 
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?lautus,  the  convention  was  further  crystallized.  For  it  was  a  convention, 
let  us  repeat,  with  no  foundation  in  actual  dramatic  or  theatrical 
practice. 

But,  as  one  who  defends  five  acts  as  being  more  than  convention  may 
point  out,  do  we  not  have  in  the  Senecan  tragedies  a  corpus  of  dramatic 
literature  really  constructed  in  five  acts?  In  the  sense  of  actus  (non- 
choral  parts  of  a  play)  we  do;  in  the  theatrical  sense  of  "act"  (a  pause 
or  cessation  of  action  in  the  midst  of  a  play)  we  do  not.  The  parode 
and  the  three  choral  odes  in  each  of  eight  Senecan  plays  do  divide  each 
olay  into  five  actus;  but  there  was  no  numbering  of  acts  until  the  texts 
.vere  edited  and  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Moreover,  the  Senecan 
odes  are  not  intermezzic  but  are  often  relevant  to  the  plot  as  in  their 
Greek  models.  Furthermore,  in  all  probability  the  Senecan  plays  were 
not  produced  in  a  theatre  but  designed  to  be  read  by  a  single  actor. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  Seneca  or  whoever  wrote  them  fol- 
owed  a  conventional  rule  of  five  actus,  probably  Horace's. 

The  five-act  convention  became  a  hard  and  fast  "law"  in  the  classical 
learning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  editions  of 
Terence,  of  Plautus,  of  Seneca,  divided  the  plays  in  five  acts.  An  excep- 
tional one,  Lambinus'  edition  of  Plautus,  divided  only  partially,  Lam- 
binus  dissenting  from  following  the  fashion.  On  the  whole,  the  learned 
.ubscribed  to  Horace's  rule  and  Donatus'  hypothesis.  Anyone  of  literary 
learning  must  have  got  the  impression  that  five  acts  were  really  a  part 
of  all  Roman  drama.  Moreover,  most  of  the  leading  authors  of  "poetics" 
or  treatises  on  the  "art  of  poetry" — Trissino,  Geraldi  Cinthio,  Robor- 
tello,  Minturno,  Scaliger,  Castelvetro — as  well  as  a  host  of  editors  and 
commentators  on  the  Poetics  and  the  Ars  Poetica,  state,  paraphrase,  or 
enlarge  on  the  Horatian  rule.  Many  of  them  repeat  Donatus'  statement 
of  his  hypothesis  of  five  acts  in  Terence.  A  remarkable  similarity,  an 
almost  stereotypic  sameness,  pervades  their  pronouncements  that  every 
play  has  or  should  have  five  acts.  In  this  phenomenon  one  sees  how  close 
vere  sixteenth-century  scholars  to  the  medieval  reliance  on,  and  un- 
critical acceptance  of,  authorities.  Horace  had  said  a  tragedy  should 
aave  five  acts,  no  more  nor  no  less;  the  scholars  extend  this  to  all  drama, 
both  comedy  and  tragedy,  because  Donatus  had  said  Terence's  comedies 
have  five  acts.  One  gets  the  further  impression  that  most  of  these  learned 
men  not  only  parrot  unquestioningly  Horace  and  Donatus,  but  also 
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reverently  copy  one  another.  As  in  other  aspects  of  the  crystallization  of 
neo-classical  doctrine,  one  sees  here  the  origin  of  orthodoxy  in  dramatic 
"law." 

To  what  conclusions  do  the  facts  lead  us  as  to  the  relation  of  the  con- 
vention of  five  acts  to  the  Shakespearean  plays?  First,  the  popular  or 
public  theatre  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  period  continues  the  centuries- 
long  tradition  of  English  drama,  which  was,  from  the  beginning,  of  a 
seamless,  undivided  texture,  and  went  on  in  this  tradition  through  the 
craft  cycle  (or  mystery)  plays,  the  moralities,  and  the  interludes.  When, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  new  types  such  as  the  chron- 
icle play  developed  (closely  related  to  the  earliest  plays  in  that  both 
were  based  on  a  historical  or  quasi-historical  source-story),  the  undivided 
texture  remained.  The  only  "parts"  were  the  "scenes,"  or  portions  be- 
tween cleared  or  empty  stages.  But  scenes  were  not  segments  or  divisions 
in  the  sense  of  pauses  or  interruptions  at  the  points  where  the  cleared 
stages  occurred.  The  action  in  English  drama  from  its  beginning  through 
the  public  theatre  Elizabethan  period,  which  ended  about  1610,  was 
continuous.  Only  in  the  private  theatres  were  there  pauses  for  musical 
interludes.  We  have  no  definite  data  as  to  cessations  of  action  in  the 
public  theatres  purely  for  theatrical  convenience — relaxation  of  actors 
and  spectators,  collection  of  admission  charges,  etc.  The  complete  silence 
on  the  matter  argues  that  there  were  none.  But  if  there  were,  we  may  be 
sure  these  were  purely  for  such  theatrical  purposes  and  had  no  relation 
to  dramatic  structure  or  meaning. 

A  handful  of  public  theatre  plays  do  show  five-act  division  in  their 
earliest  texts  (for  a  list  of  those  printed  between  1591  and  1610,  see 
the  Appendix),  but  these  exceptions  neither  "prove"  nor  invalidate  the 
rule.  The  river  of  public  theatre  drama  flows  on  uninterruptedly,  on  the 
whole  unchanged  by  these  few  small  brooks  which  join  it.  It  was  the 
other  Elizabethan  tradition,  the  private  or  coterie  drama,  that  was  influ- 
enced by  the  convention  of  five  acts.  The  private  tradition  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  originated  in  imitation  of  Roman  drama,  or  rather  of  the 
image  of  that  drama  created  by  sixteenth-century  editors,  commentators, 
and  theorists.  It  began  with  strained  efforts  to  impose  the  neo-classical 
form  (including  five  acts)  on  dramatic  material  which  had  lent  itself 
much  better  to  the  native  form;  for  example,  moralities  such  as  The 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,  New  Custom,  The  Conflict  of  Conscience, 
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and  Respublica;  and  Sackville  and  Norton's  Procrustean  efforts  to  turn 
chronicle-play  material  into  a  Senecan  tragedy  in  Gorboduc.  The  private 
tradition  handled  its  new  form  a  little  better  in  "Master  S.'s"  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle;  and  in  the  plays  of  John  Lyly  reached  full  stature  as 
a  rival  to  the  older  popular  tradition. 
.;  ,  Second,  William  Shakespeare  was  a  public  theatre  playwright  and,  it 
could  go  without  saying,  did  more  than  any  other  to  make  the  popular 
tradition  the  great  poetic  drama  which  we  usually  link  with  the  name 
Elizabethan.  All  his  plays  were  written  for  and  originally  performed  on 
the  public  stage.  Three  records  of  private  performances  are  only  seem- 
ing exceptions  to  this  statement.  The  record  of  a  performance  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  before  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1594,  scholars 
are  agreed,  is  not  of  the  first  performance,  which  probably  occurred  in 
the  public  theatre.  A  performance  before  the  Queen,  as  the  1598  Quarto 
tide  page  records  for  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
first  performance;  probably  the  contrary,  since  the  Queen  doubtless 
commanded  Court  performances  of  plays  which  had  already  proved 
popular  on  the  public  stage.  John  Manningham's  reference  to  a  per- 
formance of  Twelfth  Night  in  the  Middle  Temple  on  Candlemas  Day, 
1602,  is  almost  surely  not  to  the  first  performance.  Shakespeare,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude,  created  drama  exclusively  for  the  public  playhouse. 

Data  relative  to  public  theatre  practice  during  the  period  of  Shake- 
speare's active  career,  approximately  the  two  decades  between  1591  and 
1610,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  plays  were  performed  continuously, 
without  pauses  or  "act-times."  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pri-  f 
vate  theatres,  in  which  boy  actors,  also  trained  as  musicians,  gave  con- 
certs in  the  act-times.  Presumably  these  interludes  were  four  in  number-^ 
for  each  play;  if  so,  the  private  theatres  employed  the  five-act  conven- 
tion for  practical  theatrical  purposes.  Nearly  all  public  theatre  playbooks 
(mostly  quartos,  a  few  octavos)  in  these  two  decades  are  undivided;  in 
contrast,  nearly  all  private  theatre  playbooks  are  divided.  The  further 
fact  that  all  the  Shakespearean  quartos  in  this  period  are  undivided  is  as 
sure  evidence  as  we  need  that  these  plays  were  entirely  a  part  of  the 
popular  Elizabethan  theatre. 

Moreover,  the  data  of  textual  scholarship  leads  to  the  most  significant 
conclusion  that  the  act-divisions  in  the  First  Folio  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  Shakespeare's  work.  These  divisions  originated  in  prompt-books 
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prepared  for  performances  in  revivals  in  the  Jacobean  period  after  the 
convention  of  act-division  had  prevailed  and,  in  some  playwriting,  had 
become  more  than  a  convention;  or  they  came  from  transcribers  of  the 
original  foul  papers  who  introduced  the  divisions  for  literary  purposes  to 
conform  to  the  convention;  or  they  were  put  in  by  the  Folio  editor  or 
editors  at  the  time  the  copy  for  the  Folio  was  prepared.  It  is  particularly 
significant  that  the  source  of  the  Folio  copy  of  those  plays  which  are 
undivided  even  in  the  Folio — 2  Henry  VI  and  3  Henry  VI,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra — are  either  foul  papers  or  a  care- 
fully prepared  manuscript  by  the  author.  A  few  plays  escaped  the  edi- 
torial revisions! 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  the  general  conclusion:  the  sources  of 
the  Folio  texts  of  Henry  V,  Coriolanus,  and  Henry'  VIII,  textual  scholars 
conclude,  were  either  foul  papers  or  an  author's  carefully  prepared 
manuscript  or  a  fair  copy  of  the  original  manuscript.  In  these  three 
exists  the  possibility  that  the  divisions  were  made  by  the  author.  In  the 
case  of  Henry'  V  the  actual  numbering  of  the  acts  in  the  Folio  text  is 
irregular  and  not  well  correlated  with  the  punctuation  of  the  play  by 
choruses.  This  suggests  that  the  numbering  itself  was  editorial.  The  five 
choruses  (excluding  the  epilogue  chorus)  do  divide  the  play  into  five 
segments.  Since  there  are  no  acts  in  the  theatrical  sense  of  the  term  un- 
less there  are  pauses,  these  five  segments  are  doubtfully  But 
Shakespeare  seems  clearly  to  be  using  the  choruses  as  a  means  of  punc- 
tuating the  play.  Although  he  nowhere  else  apologizes  for  theatrical 
limitations,  he  apparently  felt  he  needed  to  do  so  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  historical  material  he  was  dramatizing  in  Henry  V,  and  he 
used  the  choruses  for  that  purpose.  His  punctuation  of  the  play  by  five 
choruses  is  a  close  approach  to  employment  of  the  five-act  convention 
for  dramatic  meaning. 

The  other  two  exceptional  plays,  Coriolanus  (ca.  1608-10)  and 
Henry  VIII  (ca.  1612),  are  both  late  in  Shakespeare's  career.  By  the 
time  these  were  composed,  the  convention  of  five  acts  was  becoming 
dominant.  In  1608  the  Kings  Men  took  over  the  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
about  the  time  Coriolanus  was  put  on  the  boards,  perhaps  earlier:  the 
company  was  well  established  in  their  new  house  when  Henr,  Vlll  was 
written  and  first  produced.  The  Blackfriars  had  been  the  chief  of  the 
private  theatres,  with  its  tradition  of  four  act-times  for  musical  interludes. 
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This  employment  of  the  five-act  convention  by  the  boys'  companies 
seems  clearly  to  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  King's  Men  to 
continue  the  custom.  Furthermore,  Ben  Jonson,  whose  plays  comprise 
most  of  the  divided  public  theatre  quartos  between  1591  and  1610, 
strongly  influenced  the  literary  dividing  of  plays  from  1599  to  the  end  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Later  the  1616  Jonson  Folio,^ 
in  which  all  the  plays  are  divided,  gave  even  more  impetus  to  the  trend. 
One  is  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  the  Folio  text  of  Coriolanus  di- 
vided, even  though  the  copy  was  an  author's  manuscript.  Perhaps 
Shakespeare  himself  divided  the  original  manuscript;  but  since  the  Folio 
editors  originally  intended  to  open  the  section  of  tragedies  with  Corio- 
lanus, the  act-divisions  may  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  printing. 

The  divisions  in  the  text  of  Henry  VIII  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  grounds,  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  play  is  only  partially 
Shakespeare's,  his  collaborator  being  either  John  Fletcher  or  Phillip 
Massinger,  more  probably  the  former.  The  plays  of  both  these  younger 
Jacobean  dramatists  conform  to  the  convention  of  five  acts.  (It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  of  their  works,  unlike  Shakespeare's,  five  acts  is  more 
than  a  convention;  the  question  merits  study.)  The  divisions  of  Henry 
VIII  are  then  much  more  likely  to  be  the  collaborator's  than  Shake- 
speare's. And  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Shakespeare,  indifferent 
to  the  five-act  convention  though  he  was,  could  not  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  wishes  of  his  codramatist  and  to  the  changes  in  theatrical  prac- 
tices which  were  beginning  to  take  place  just  at  the  end  of  his  career. 

With  the  three  possible  exceptions  just  discussed,  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  data  indicate,  were  originally  written  without  act-divisions, 
originally  performed  without  act-pauses,  and,  until  the  1622  Quarto  of 
Othello  and  the  1623  Folio,  were  published  without  five-act  divisions. 
Some  critics,  however,  accept  the  conclusions  about  theatrical  practice 
and  about  publication,  as  indeed  they  must  or  turn  their  back  on  the 
facts;  but  perversely  maintain  that  Shakespeare  constructed  his  plays  in 
five  "acts"  or  five  movements  or  five  plot  units.  No  matter  whether  the 
quartos  are  divided,  no  matter  what  the  theatrical  practices  in  the  public 
theatres;  still  Shakespeare,  they  argue,  thought  in  "acts."  This  point  of 
view  is  understandable  and  is  eloquent  testimony  of  how  deep  is  the 
groove  in  which  the  five-act  "rule"  has  caused  thinking  about  drama  to 
run.  The  belief  is  deep-seated  that  inherent  in  Roman  drama  is  a  five- 
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act  form  which  is  an  essential  pan  of  its  "classical"  mode.  This  idea  of 
ancient  drama  extends  to  the  conviction  that  this  five-part  form  must  be 
inherent  in  all  plays,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  dramatic  art. 
Then  the  further  fact  that,  ever  since  the  editions  of  Rowe  and  Pope, 
all  reading  texts  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  the  New 
Cambridge  and  the  recent  Pelican,  have  been  divided,  has  tremendously 
conditioned  thought  about  the  plays.  To  some  persons  Shakespeare 
without  five  acts  is  as  incredible  as  was  the  Copernican  heliocentric  uni- 
verse to  the  unphilosophical  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  chapter  four  plays  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail,  with 
a  view  to  showing  that  these  plays  do  not  have  a  five-act  structure.  Con- 
:3ns  were  presented  in  each  of  these  four  sections  of  the  chapter  and 
need  only  a  summing-up  here.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  included  as 
tbe  play  perhaps  most  directly  influenced  by  Roman  comedy  and  also  as 
showing  Shakespeare  near  the  beginning  of  his  career.  It  was  necessary 
first  to  explode  the  "myth"  that  Roman  comedy  has  a  five-act  structure 
and  the  notion  that  Shakespeare  early  learned  this  structure  from 
Plautus'  Menaechmi,  from  which  he  borrowed  much  of  his  material.  The 
analysis  shows  that  the  traditional  five  acts  of  the  Menaechmi  do  not 
reflect  the  actual  plot  structure  of  the  comedy,  nor  are  the  Folio  divisions 
of  The  Corr.<  n-ors  in  accord  with  the  plot  of  the  play. 

The  three  other  plays  selected,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Twelfth 
■::,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  all  have  their  chief  sources  in  novelle 
stories.  In  each  one  of  these  plays  the  dramatist  followed  closely  the  line 
and  sequence  of  events  in  his  source.  The  result  was  a  natural-order 
plot  which  begins  at  the  start  of  the  story  and  closes  with  the  end,  in 
contrast  to  the  crisis  plot  which  begins  near  the  end  and  dramatizes  only 
the  crucial  point.  Plays  written  as  these  three  were  could  not  have  been 
constructed  according  to  a  theory  of  protasis-epitasis-catastrophe  geared 
to  five-act  division,  a  union  of  three  and  five  which  is  mystic  indeed. 
Although  these  plays  go  infinitely  beyond  their  source-story,  which  is 
only  raw  material,  in  richness  of  poetic  drama,  nevertheless  their  plot 
structure  was  largely  determined  by  the  dramatist's  faithful  following 
of  the  story's  line.  The  plays  are  shaped  into  a  spire  of  dramatic  mean- 
ing, but  their  plots  were  not  contrived  by  a  "formula"'  whereby  two  acts 
constitute  a  p:  •  o  more  an  epitasis,  and  the  fifth  a  catastrophe. 

Twelfth  Night  was  also  selected  because  it  has  a  main  action  and  a 
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secondary  action  closely  related  to  the  main.  The  main  action  came 
from  Barnabe  Riche's  novella;  the  secondary  is  the  dramatist's  inven- 
tion. The  analysis  of  the  plot  of  Twelfth  Night  shows  that  a  theory  of 
protasis-epitasis-catastrophe  "integrated"  with  five  acts  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  characteristic,  double-action  Elizabethan  play. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  also  chosen  to  show  how  dramatic  effect  and 
meaning  is  communicated  by  continuous,  rapid,  uninterrupted  action, 
not  by  five  units  or  stages  of  plot.  The  subtle  rhythm  of  the  play  could 
not  have  been  achieved  by  construction  in  five  stages,  with  four  pauses 
interfering  with  its  rapid  flow.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  representative  of  the 
Shakespearean  plays  generally,  in  that  it  has  a  more  persuasive  structure 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  Shakespeare  limited  himself  to  an 
almost  mechanical  formula  of  plot  based  on  five-act  division. 
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tegitur:  cuius  tamen  hoc  primum  de  quinque  colloquium  ad  epitasin 
maiorem  pertinet." 

71.  "...  die  beiden  Auffassungen  von  den  Theilen  der  Komodie,  die  5 
Akte  und  die  4  Theile,  sich  gegenseitig  ausschliessen,  was  keiner  wei- 
teren  Eroterung  bedarf;  es  ist  blosser  Unverstand  der  Terenzcommen- 
tatoren,  dass  sie  beide  mit  einander  verbunden  haben"  (Friedrich  Leo, 
Plautinische  Forschungen  zur  Kritik  und  Geschichte  der  Komodie  [Ber- 
lin, 1895],  p.  210). 
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by  Good  Quartos,  Romeo  (1599)  and  Hamlet  (1604-5). 

7.  Wilson,  ed.  3  Henry  VI,  p.  117. 

8.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  138,  186. 
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10.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  138-9,  183;  Wilson,  ed.  I  Henry  VI,  p.  102. 

11.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  140-1,  183.  J.  D.  Wilson's  theory  is  that  "the 
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Comedy  of  Errors,  Cambridge,  1922,  pp.  74-5).  Both  Greg  and  Wilson 
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from  Wilson's  dictation  theory,  but  thinks  that  although  the  MS  may 
have  been  the  author's,  a  bookkeeper  had  something  to  do  with  it  ( Wm. 
Shakespeare,  I,  306-7).  Thus  all  agree  on  the  theatrical  character  of  the 
copy. 

12.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  141-2,  184.  Crane  was  one  of  three  scriveners  who 
did  prompt-book  work  for  the  King's  Men  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  going  to  work  for  the  company  shortly  after 
Shakespeare's  death.  He  has  left  us  four  private  transcripts  of  plays, 
and  also  transcribed  Jonson's  masque,  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue. 
His  work  is  recognizable  by  his  habit  of  massing  the  entries  before  a 
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scene.  He  did  this  in  the  transcript  he  made  of  Middlemen's  A  Game  of 
Cliess.  The  massed  entry  was  used  in  Jonson's  1616  Folio;  since  tins 
was  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  model,  it  probably  influenced  Crane 
toward  this  practice.  Another  peculiarity  of  Crane's  was  die  elaborate 
use  of  parentheses.  The  four  p'.iys  which  open  the  1623  Folio  all  show 
thes  iracteristics  of  Crane" s  work:  Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen  of 

Verona,  Merry  Wives,  and  Measure  for  Measure.  AH  four  were  prob- 
r  Tinted  from  transcripts  by  Crane  (Greg,  pp.  31,  137-8).  Both 
Chambers  \Shakespecs:  I.  155)  and  Wilson  (ed.  Two  Gentlenr.i 
Verona,  p.  77)  note  these  peculiarities  in  the  four  texts.  Wilson  com- 
ments on  the  text  of  Two  Gtmlkmum  of  Verona,  that  it  is  "hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  text  in  this  condition  can  have  been  printed  from  theatrical 
prompt-copy,  still  less  from  author  s  manuscript.  No  company  could 
have  acted  the  play  as  it  stands.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
I  could  have  been  made  up  for  the  printer."  Wilson,  too  early  to 
know  about  Crane,  explains  the  text  of  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  as 
made  up  by  means  of  a  "plot"  and  actors'  parts  (p.  78). 

13.  Greg.  Ed::.  Prob.,  pp.   142-3,   185;  Wilson,  ed.  Kir.:  . 

1936),  p|  -;—  Wilson  thinks  that  "the  acting  company  for  whom 
Shakespeare  first  wrote  King  John  marked  the  act-divisions  in  its 
prompt-copies,  and  that  the  company  for  whom  he  made  the  second 
revision  paid  no  regard  to  them.  And,  if  this  supposition  be  wefl 
founded,  it  offers  one  more  indication  that  the  two  companies  were 
different,  and  that  the  second  company  was  the  Chamberlain's  men,  for 
whom  Shakespeare  wrote  the  undivided  Good  Quarto  texts." 

14.  Greg    Ed::.  Fn :-b .,  pp.   143-4,  185;  Wilson,  ed.  Julius  Caesar,  p. 
thinks  it  was  "a  transcript  from  the  prompt-book  rather  than  the  docu- 
ment itself/* 

15.  Greg.  Ed::.  Prob.,  pp.  144,  185;  Wilson,  ed.  As  You  Like  It  (Cam- 
bridge, 1926  :  108.  Bo:h  Greg  and  Wrilson  agree  on  the  theatrical 
character  of  the  copy. 

16.  Greg.  Ed::.  Prob.,  pp.  144-5.  186;  Chambers,  Shakespeare,  I,  405;  WB- 
son,~ed.  Twelfih  Sight  (Cambridge,  1930),  p.  89;  R.  B.  McKerrow, 
"Suggestion  regardinz  s  Manuscripts. '*  Rex.  Eng.  Studies, 
XI  (October,  1935),  459- 

17.  Greg.  EdtL  Prob.,  pp.  145-6,  186.  Wilson  agrees  as  to  adaptation  and 
revision,  bu:  .   .  the  editing  .  .  .  leaves  us  with  the 

:  ng  impression  that  the  F.  text  is  the  product  of  a  Jacobean  revision 
(ca.  1605)  of  an  Elizabethan  play  perhaps  by  Shakespeare  but  if  so 
r:  _  r.-g  r:e-S   _  :esreirian  dements,  and  that  this  revision 

was  undertaken  by  Shakespeare  and  a  collaborator  .  .  ."  (ed.  AWs  Well 
[Cambridge,  1929],  p.  113). 

18.  Prob.,  pp.  146,  186.  Wilson  notes  the  textual  peculiarities 
wh_-  concludes  were  the  work  of  Crane;  but  in  1922,  when  he 
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wrote  his  commentary  on  the  play,  did  not  know  about  Crane.  Textual 
critics  were  not  aware  of  Crane  until  F.  P.  Wilson's  "Ralph  Crane, 
Scrivener  to  the  King's  Players,"  The  Library,  Sept.,  1926.  Cf.  also 
R.  C.  Bald,  ed.  Middleton's  A  Game  of  Chess,  1926.  Wilson  comes 
close  to  Greg's  solution  in  saying  that  the  text  "contains  additions  by  a 
post-Shakespearian  reviser"  (ed.  Measure  for  Measure,  p.  110).  Cham- 
bers thinks  plausible  Wilson's  conclusion  that  a  transcriber  has  inter- 
vened between  the  original  copy  and  the  printer  {Shakespeare,  I,  453). 

19.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  147,  187;  Chambers,  Shakespeare,  I,  471;  McKer- 
row,  Rev.  Eng.  Studies,  XI  (October,  1935),  459-65.  Wilson  concludes 
that  the  source  was  "not  a  prompt-book  .  .  .  but  a  transcript  therefrom" 
(ed.  Macbeth,  p.  90). 

20.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  147-8,  187.  Chamber's  finds  evidence  for  author's 
manuscript  (Shakespeare,  I,  477);  Wilson  says  that  the  Folio  text  ap- 
pears to  have  been  set  up  from  Shakespeare's  own  MS  (ed.  King  John, 
1936,  p.  91). 

21.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  148-9,  187;  Wilson,  ed.  King  John,  p.  91;  Cham- 
bers finds  the  textual  peculiarities  "very  similar  in  character  to  those  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  probably  the  explanation  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  .  .  .  They  suggest  the  author's  hand"  (Shakespeare,  I,  479). 

22.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  149,  187;  Una  Ellis-Fermor,  "Timon  of  Athens," 
Rev.  Eng.  Studies,  XVIII  (1942),  270. 

23.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  150,  187. 

24.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-1,  187;  Wilson,  ed.  Winter's  Tale,  1931,  pp.  114-127. 
Wilson  thinks  the  copy  was  the  work  of  Crane  but  maintains  that  it 
was  an  assembled  text  to  replace  the  lost  book. 

25.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  151-2,  187.  Wilson,  coming  to  an  earlier  conclu- 
sion before  Crane's  work  was  known,  thinks  that  it  was  an  "author's 
manuscript  which  had  served  as  prompt-copy  in  the  theatre"  but  "dis- 
turbed and  added  to  by  a  later  reviser"  (ed.  Tempest,  1921,  pp.  79,  84). 

26.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  152-3,  187.  Chambers  shows  that  the  text  has  all 
the  marks  of  author's  manuscript  (Shakespeare,  I,  495-6) . 

27.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  129. 

28.  Ibid.,  pp.  117,  183.  Wilson  concurs  (ed.  Titus,  1948,  p.  91).  Chambers 
thinks  the  copy  was  an  original  but  "not  likely  to  have  been  in  Shake- 
speare's hand  throughout"  (Shakespeare,  I,  162-3). 

29.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  184.  Chambers:  "in  the  main  originals"  (Shake- 
speare, I,  162);  Wilson,  ed.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  p.  98;  ed.  Richard  II, 
p.  107). 

30.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  125,  184.  Wilson:  ".  .  .  the  'copy'  for  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  1600,  was  actually  Shakespeare's  autograph 
manuscript  .  .  ."  (ed.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1924,  p.  80). 

31.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  185.  Wilson  sees  an  assembled  prompt-book  (ed. 
Merchant,  1926,  pp.  96-108).  Chambers  dissents  from  Wilson's  theory, 
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seeing  no  clear  reason  why  the  copy  "...  should  not  have  been  in 
Shakespeare's  hand"  {Shakespeare,  I,  370). 

32.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  115,  128,  185. 

33.  Ibid.,  pp.  64-5,  121-3.  ".  .  .  there  is  general  agreement,"  says  Greg, 
"that  Q2  [of  Hamlet]  .  .  .  was  printed  from  Shakespeare's  autograph 
copy.  .  .  ."  In  the  Quarto  of  Much  Ado  Kemp  and  Cowley,  actors' 
names,  appear  for  Dogberry  and  Verges;  hence  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  copy  was  a  prompt-book;  however,  other  characteristics  of  the 
text  mark  it  as  author's  copy.  Dover  Wilson  is  somewhat  contradictory, 
says  Greg,  agreeing  that  the  "  'anomalies  can  hardly  derive  from  any- 
one but  the  author';  yet  in  adding  that  the  Quarto  was  'printed  directly 
from  the  prompt-book  just  as  Shakespeare  left  it,'  Wilson  is  here  de- 
fining prompt-book  too  broadly;  it  was  always  a  fair  copy,  not  author's 
foul  papers;  and  'in  it  ambiguities  would  necessarily  be  cleared  up.' " 
(p.  122). 

34.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  113.  Chambers:  "transcript  made  for  private  col- 
lector, not  for  stage  purposes"  (Shakespeare,  I,  162). 

35.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  110;  Chambers,  Shakespeare,  I,  162. 

36.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  88  ff.;  Chambers,  Shakespeare,  I,  465. 

37.  Prolegomena  for  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  (Oxford,  1939),  p.  6  ff. 

38.  Chambers,  I,  479. 

39.  Edit.  Prob.,  pp.  148-9. 

40.  Chambers,  I,  479-80. 

41.  Greg,  Edit.  Prob.,  p.  153. 

42.  Chambers,  I,  496-7.  A.  C.  Partridge  rejects  Massinger,  names  Shake- 
speare and  Fletcher  as  the  authors  (The  Problem  of  Henry  VIII  Re- 
opened, 1950). 

43.  Greg,  First  Folio,  pp.  200-202. 

44.  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I,  307;  Greg,  First  Folio,  p.  201. 

45.  Erma  M.  Gill's  analysis  of  the  plot  is  the  same:  "The  exposition  con- 
tinues through  the  first  part  of  this  scene  [ii]."  ("The  Plot  Structure  of 
The  Comedy  of  Errors."  University  of  Texas  Studies  in  English.  No.  10 
[July  8,  1930],  p.  40). 

46.  CL  Gill,  op.  cit.,  p.  41.  "The  mistaken  identity  scene  [latter  part  of 
scene  iil  is  the  initial  incident  [in  the  complication].  Shakespeare  .  .  . 
has  got  on  much  faster  than  Plautus." 

47.  Excellent  detailed  analyses  of  how  Shakespeare  handled  these  two 
sources  may  be  found  in  Gill,  op.  cit.,  and  in  Geoffrey  Bullough,  Nar- 
rative and  Dramatic  Sources  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1957),  I,  3-11. 
These  details  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

48.  Georgine  Burckhardt,  Die  Aktienteilung  in  der  Neuen  Griechischen 
und  in  der  Romischen  Komodie  (Basel,  1927),  pp.  8-30. 
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